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The more you cry out, ‘* war, war, we are in 
danger of war,”’ the stronger they will go for Ore- 
gon. They were not to be thus intimidated. The 
western people had tried their valor on the plains 
of New Orleans; and if the venerated patriot, who 
now sleeps, in peace and honor, in the shades of 
the Hermitage—he who refused to be buried in the 
tomb of a king—could be permitted to give us his 
advice, he would say, ‘* Go for Oregon, and for the 
whole of Oregon.””? I must be excused, Mr. Speak- 
er, for speaking of one who was my friend, one in 
whose mansion I was, when a child, an inmate, 


who often, when I was sleeping, has drawn the | 


covering over me. From that neighborhood I 
emigrated, and finally settled, with my wife and 
children, on the frontiers of Missouri, exposed to 
those Indians who are west of the Mississippi. 
We are all fond of our early association... of our 
kin and blood, and he that does not refer to them 
with pleasure, is not a true-hearted man. 

Mr. HILLIARD obtained the floor; and, on his 
motion, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, January 6, 1846. 


PETITIONS. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented the pe- 
tition of Francis Summeraner, a revolutionary sol- 
dier, praying a pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JARNAGIN presented the memorial of 
Preston Starritt and others, claimants under the 
Cherokee treaty of 1835-6, praying the passage of 
a law authorizing the appointment of a board of 
commissioners to adjudicate their claims; which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON presented the petition of 
citizens of Pennsylvania, praying the location of 
a light-house on Brandywine shoals, in the Dela- 
ware river; which was referred to the Committee 
on Cermerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
petition cf John L. Worden, an officer in the navy, 
praying compensation for the performance of du- 
ies belonging to officers of higher grade than that 
which he holds: which was referred to the Com- 
ruttee on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. ARCHER presented the petition of Jane | 


Heyl, widow of Christopher Heyl, late a soldier 
in the army of the United States, praying a pen- 
sion; Which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
gions, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported the following resolution: _ 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate cause 
to be prepared for the use of the Senate ten thousand 
topies of the map of the Oregon Territory, com- 
piled by the United States Exploring Expedition : 


provided said maps shall not cost mere than ten 


dollars per hundred. 
The resolution, under the rule, lies over. 


MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Pub- | 


¢ Buildings, reported the following joint resolu- 
maa which was read, and passed to a second read- 
ig: 
_ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
fives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Washington National Monument 
Society be, and it is hereby authorized to erect the 
‘ontemplated monument to the memory of Gen- 
tral Washington, upon such portion of the public 
grounds or reservations within the city of Wash- 
ington, not otherwise oceupied, as shall be select- 
ed by the President of the United States and the 
oard of Managers of said society as a suitable 


_ on which to erect the said monument, and for 
the protection thereof. 


MINERAL LANDS. 


Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public. 


Lands, reported the following resolution; which 
Was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed 
to communicate to the Senate all the information in 
his department relating to the mineral lands in the 


State of Illinois, south of the base line and east of 


the third principal meridian, together with the num- 
ber of leases or permits to work the same, and the 
amount of rents, if any, received therefrom. 

Mr. EVANS, pursuant to notice, introduced “A 
bill granting a pension to Noah Conner;’? which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SEVIER, from the Committee on Foreien 
Relations, reported ‘A bill to pay the debt ascer- 
‘tained to be due to Texas when an independent 
‘State, by the United States;’’ which was read by 
its title. : 

Mr. SPEIGHT called for the reading of the bill, 
and it was read accordingly. 

On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the bill and aecom- 
panying documents were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. S. asked for the second reading of the bill, 
but objection being made, he gave notice that he 
would move to call it up some day this week. 
LIGHT=-HOUSES ON COAST OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. SPEIGHT submitted the following resolu- 
tion, Which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of erect- 
ing light-houses at the following points on the coast 
of Mississippi: one on St. Joseph’s Isiand, one on 
Merrill’s Shell-Bank, one at Mississippi city op- 
posite John J. MeCough’s dwelling-house, and one 
at or near Beloxi. 

Mr. BAGBY, from the Committee on Claims, 
presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Claims be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to employ a clerk, 
at a rate of compensation not exceeding four dol- 
lars per day. 

Mr. B. said that the business before the commit- 
tee was accumulating very rapidly, and it would 
be impossible for them to keep pace with it unless 
the help proposed in the resolution was afforded 
them. gHe believed that four dollars per day was 
the compensation usually allowed for the proposed 
service, 

No objection being made, the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lie Lands, reported a bill for the relief of David M,. 
Williamson, of Oak county, State of Arkansas; 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GREEN E asked to be excused from further 
service on the Committee on Enrolled Bills; which 
request, no objection being made, was granted, 

Mr. HANNEGAN asked to be excused from 
further service as a member of the Committee on 


| Revolutionary Claims, as he wasa member of three 


other standing committees. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON. The reason. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. I will cheerfully give it. 
I have been two years on this committee and am 
now on two or three other committees. There are 
gentlemen who are on no committee. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON. Two or three years! You 
are the better qualified. 

Mr. HanneGan was then excused. 

Mr. H. moved that the vacancy in the Committee 


| on Revolutionary Claims, caused by his (Mr. H.’s) 


resignation, be filled by nomination by the Chair; 
which was agreed to, and the President nominated 
Mr. Brieur, of Indiana. 
Mr. J. M. CLAYTON, from the Committee on 
Claims, reported ‘ A bill for the relief of Nathaniel 


| Goddard and others,” which passed a first read- 


ing, and was ordered to be printed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

The act entitled ‘* An act for the relief of James 
Bogardus,’’ was called up for a third reading; when 

Mr. DAVIS said he had asked yesterday that 
this bill should take the regular course, not be- 
cause he had any objection to the passage of the 
bill in this particular case, but because that bill in- 
volved a principle of much importance, and which, 
in his opinion, was worthy of the deliberation of 
both Houses of Congress. It was a general prin- 





ciple of law that a patentee had a monopoly of his 
invention for fourteen years, and then the public 
enjoyed the benefit of it; such had been the law 
since the foundation of our Republic. He would 
not say that the renewal of a patent should not in 
some cases be granted; for cases sometimes oc- 
curred in which injustice would enure to the party 
by a refusal to renew. He took it for granted 
that this was a case of that de seription, as it had 
been sustained and re ported by the committee, lt 
was proper for him to say, after reading the re- 
port, that justice could not be done to the Inventor 
without a renewal of the patent, as the centleman 
had derived no specific advantage, according to the 
intention of the law. If this were true, therefore, 
it presented a very fair case for renewal. Tle rose 

merely for the purpose 


of drawing the attention 
of the Senate to tin subject, and not to raise op 
position to this particular case. 

Mr. NILES was elad to find the Senator from 
Massachusetts advocating what he (Mr. N.) re- 
earded as a sound principle, 
sion they differed: but he 
they now 


On a former occa 
yas please d to find that 
‘reed at least on this question. He 
thought, with that Senator, that they ought to be 
extreive ly careful. The invention (be lieved to Le 
mills for erindine) possessed great merit; it was 
truly original—so entirely novel that practical men 
could, with difficulty, be brought to encourace it; 
and for this reason the inventor had not derived 
the benefit he deserved; it was so much so, that 
practical men did not give to it their favor, There 
fore, the inventor oueht to have an opportunity to 
realize the benefit of his invention, especially as le 
had labored under so many disadvantages. 

Mr. DAVIS remarked, if he had heard dis- 
tinetly what the Senator said, it amounted to this: 
that he differed from him on a former oecasion as 
to renewal of patents. This was not a remarkable 
occurrence, It was not very remarkable on a 
question of expediency, which depended on facts 
disclosed in a particular case, that they sheuld 
have differed in their conelusions. He had no 
distinct recollection of the occasion to which the 
Senator had adverted; but he thought the records 
of the country would show that they had been on 
opposite sides on more occasions than one. This, 
however, was a question depending entirely on 
evidence. The Senator might vive more weight to 
certain testimony than himself; and therefore they 
might, while exercising their duties with great 
care, very appropriately differ in opinion without 
involving questions of consistency. 

Mr. PHELPS asked when the original act was 

assed ? 

Mr. LEWIS. Fourteen years ago. 

Mr. PHELPS remarked, that when this patent 
was granted there was no provision by law for 
the renewal of patents. He desired to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the consequences which 
might result from granting renewals of patents in 
the naked terms used in this bill. The inventor 
or the purchaser of a patent-right enjoyed it for 
fourteen years, after which time it became com- 
mon property to all the world. In 1836 an act 
was passed containing a provision for the renewal 
of a patent in certain cases; and also a provision 
that the transfer of a right should enure to an as- 
signee, either in whole or in part. ‘The result of 
the mode of legislation adopted in the bill was, that 
the renewal would enure only to the patentee. 
Was it proper to introduce a mode of renewal not 
in accordance with the existing law? Great in- 
justice might result. What was the parlicular char- 
acter of this invention he knew not. If it should 
require extensive investments it might hereafter 
affect assignees who are not now known. 

Mr. LEWIS said he believed that the renewal 
of any patent to a patentee was a renewal to an 
assienee. The case had met with the concurrence 
of the Commissioner of Patents, and was, he 
thought, a very proper one. The Senator from 
Vermont admitted he had no objection to this par- 
ticular case, and he hoped the bill would pass. 

Mr. CAMERON (one of the committee) said 
that there had been no assignment of the patent, 
nor any part of it. 
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Mr. PHELPS aske d the Senator from Alabama 
to consent that the bill should lie over until to- 
morrow, and, in the meantime, he would endeavor 
to satisfy himself whether it was proper it should 


be wee ed, 


Mr. LIEWIS acquiesce d. 
A report, showing the number of persons em- 
ployed in the office of the Secretary of the Senate 


in 1845, was presented, and orde red to be printed, 
PUBLIC PRINTING. 

The following joint resolution, ré ported yester- 
dav by the Comunittee on Contingent Iuxpenses 
of the Senate, was called up, and read a second 
um 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Imerica in Cor 
bled, ‘That from and afler the pa 
olution, the printing of the two Houses of Congress 
shall be subject to the following regulations: When 


iress assei- 


ssave of this res- 


any messace, report, o1 docu nl, COMMUNI Cats d 
to b th Hon of Conere , Shall ine ordered to he 
priate d by the Senate, the Secre tary shall ascertain 
M“ ive he r thre samc has beech previously ord re a to 
he printed by the House of Representatives; and 
if so, the copies ordered by the Senate shall be 
su plied by { ie printer of the House of Repre cent- 


atives, for which there shall be no charee for com- 


position; and if any message, report, or document 
shall be ordered to be printed hy the Liouse of 
Representatives, it shall be the duty of the Clerk 
to ascertain whether the same has been previously 
ordered to be printed by the Senate; and if SO, 
the copies ordered by th louse shall be furnished 
by the printer to the Senate, and no charve for 


composition shall be allowed therefor; 


and should 
an additional number of comptes of any such docu- 
ment be o “<({ red by eich r Ilou ec, thre V shall be 
furnished by the priate r to the House which first 
ordered the priniug of the document, and for 
which no compensation for comy ition shall be 
allowed: Provided, hewerer, hat if, for the pur- 


pose ol despat shall be 


i . > 
necessary to fulfil any order for printing of either 
Hlouse of any document which had been previously 


ord red to he pri ited, the C 


h,or any other cause, it 


onimittee on Contin- 
gent Expenses of the House making such order 
may direet that such document be a 
or yout into type; in which case composition shall 
be charged and allowed: and all prinvig ordered 


by either House of Congres 


ln composed, 


I! be paid 
for ata rate of compensation not exceeding twenty 
vcrecentum less than the rates fixed and estab- 
lished by the joint resolution of 1819; and when 
the number of copies shall exceed five thousand, 
the compensation shall not exceed thirty-three and 
one-third per ceritum less than the rates allowed by 
said joint resolution of 1819; and when the Com- 
mittee on Contingent Expenses of either House 
shall direct a s¢ cond composition, to execute any 
order for printing, the printing shall be done by 
the printer to the Hlouse making such order; and 


ropes does not exceed five thousand, sh: 


when any order for printing requires maps or 
charts, the same shall be obtained under the direc- 


tion of the Committee on Contingent Expenses of 


the House making such order; and all expenses 
for printing shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the two Houses; each House paying for the 
printing ordered by it, exeept the expense of com- 
position, which shall be paid by the House which 
first ordered the document or paper to be printed ; 
and if there shall be second composition, it shall 
be paid for by the House whose Committee on 
Contingent Expenses shall authorize and direct 
the same; and when extra copies of any document 
shall be ordered by both Houses, and the same are 
executed by the same printer, the copies shall be 
delivered to the two Houses simultaneously, in 
proportion to the whole number of copies which 
the Houses have respectively ordered. 

The question being on the third reading of the 
Joint Resolution— 

Mr. NILES submitted a few remarks in support 
of the resolution; in the course of which he advert- 
ed to the large sums which had been paid for the 
public printing during the last two or three years, 
amounting to $200,000 or $300,000, and to the want 
of a proper reciprocal understanding between the 
two Houses, by which this cost had been greatly 
enhanced. One of the objects of this resolution 
was to place the two Houses on an equal footing 
with reference to the printing of extra copies, by 
whichever it might be ordered. In cases of volu- 


s, When the number of 


i 





minous documents it was sometimes thought ne- 
cessary to put them in type again. He thought 
too much responsibility had been thrown on the 
Secretary with reference to this matter. As to 
maps and charts, the heavy expenses heretofore 
incurred, might, in his opinion, be avoided. There 
had been great abuse in this department of print- 
ing. With regard to prices, the committee had 
fixed the rates of compensation suggested in the 
resolution of the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. J. 
M. Criayron.] Fer himself, he thought they af- 
forded ample compensation, predicated on the rates 
established by the joint resolution of 1819, making 
a deduction from those rates of 20 per cent. where 
the number of documents printed was less than 
five thousand, and thirty-three and a third per cent. 
where the number exceeded five thousand. <A | 
great reduction in the price of printing had gener- 
ally been made since 1819; paper was now about 
half the price it then was, and the price of press- 
work had been very greatly lessened by machine- 
ry. ‘There was no doubt that the reduction now 
proposed, under all the cireumstances, would leave 
the compensation higher than it was at that time, 
and afford a larger profit. 

[Several messages in writing were received from 
the President of the United States. ] 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said that the joint reso- 
lution answered the general purposes which he had 
in view in moving his resolution. *But he under- 
stood at the time the subject was before the Senate, 
prior to the cleetion of printe r, that on both sides it 
vas agreed that the rates of printing were too hich, 

and that they should make some arrangement to 
confine the printing to proper prices. During the 
present session, the resolution introduce d by the 
Senator from Connecticut would not meet the case. 
It said ** from and after the passage of this resolu- 
tion?’ the printing should be paid for at certain rates, 
He would suegest to the Senator that, according 
to the terms of his (Mr. C.’s) resolution, under 
which the printer was appointed, it was expressly 
reserved to the Senate to tix the rate of payment 
thereafter from that day. No vested right clashed 
with the arrangement then to be made. All he 
asked of the Senator and the committee was, that 
they would place the matter as the Senate intended 
at the time of the appointment of the printer. It 
yas admitted on all sides that a reduction should 
be made during his appointinent, not ** trom and 
after the passage of the resoluuon.” For aucht 
they knew, it might not be passed until the close 
of the session. It would make a difference of 
twenty thousand dollars, if it were made to take 
efiect from the first day of the appointment. 

Mr. SPEIGHT understood at the time adverted 
to, that if the Senate made a law on this subject, it 


| Was to take effect with the present printers. He 


had not read this resolution, but he would vote for 
it on the faith which he put in the economical pro- 
position of the Senator from Connecticut, who, 
being a practical printer, did not design to increase, 
but reduce the prices of printing. He then, as now, 
believed that the persons elected printers would 
agree to any arrangement which they might make; 
and he now moved that the resolution be amended 
to take effect from the commencement of this ses- 
sion. 

Mr. NILES said he had no objection to the modi- 
fication suggested. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON thought the better plan 
would be to recommit the resolution, that it might 
be amended so as to accomplish the object de- 
sired, 

And it was recommitted. 


FLORIDA COURTS. 


A message from the President of the United 
States, in answer to a resolution of the Senate re- 
questing the Executive to furnish to the Senate 
copies of the corre spondence between the Attorney 
General, the Solicitor of the Treasury, and the Ju- 
dicial officers of Florida, in relation to the authori- 
ty of the Territorial judges of Florida as Federal 
judges, since the 3d of March, 1845, communica- 
ting the information called for, was read, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed, 

On motion of Mr. BREESE, the Senate then 
went into Executive session; and after some time 
spent therein, (during which a number of nomi- 
nations were confirmed,) the doors were opened; 
when 

The following resolution was presented by Mr. 


WOODBRIDGE, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agree to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be 
to communicate to the Senate such inform 
lating to the mineral regions of Lake Superior as 
may remain in the Department of War; the aiid 
and extent of the control exercised by the Seer. 
tary of War, or the department, in relation to thy 
same; the number and character of the permits and 

leases supposed to have been issued to occupants 
of, or applicants for, any of such mineral lands. 
together with the number of applications for syeh 
permits, &c., which have been lied. and that | 
report, also, to the Senate a statement of such | 
conveniences or defects as may have been prac 
eally experienced in the management of said lajds 
together with his opinion of the best mode. | 
legislation or otherwise, of obviating the defecis ¢ 
, the present system. : 
The Senate then adjourned. 
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+HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, January 6, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and ap. 
proved, F 
OREGON. 


The SPEAKER said that the unfinished busi. 
ness of yesterday was the following joint regsoly- 
tion, reported by Mr. C. J. InGrrsou., from the 
Committee on Foreiton Affairs: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives of the United States of inerica in Ceneress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
forthwith cause notice to be given to the Gover). 
ment of Great Britain, that the convention betwee, 
the United States and Great Britain, concerning t 
Territory of Oregon, of the sixth of August, 1827, 
signed at London, shall be annulled and abroeated 
twelve months after the expiration of the said tern 
of notice, conformably to the seeond article of 
said convention of the 6th of August, 1827. 

And there were two motions pending: first, tls 
motion of Mr. C. J. Incersoun, that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and that it be made the sn 
cial order of the day for the first Monday in Fe! 
ruary; and, second, the motion of Mr. Price, to 
substitute to-morrow [i. e. this day] for the day 
designated by Mr. Incersou. 

And Mr. Hiturarp was entitled to the floor. 


THE ARMY. 
Mr. HARALSON rose and asked Mr. H. to 


yield the floor for a moment, whilst he (Mr. EHar- 
ALSON) submitted a motion, having for its object 
the disposition of the bill which he had reported 
on a former day from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, providing for the organization of two regi 
ments of riflemen, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Hivuiarp yielding, under the proviso that 
his right to the floor should not thereby be preju- 
diced— 

Mr. HARALSON asked leave to submit his 
motion. 

The SPEAKER said it could be done only by 
reneral consent. 
~ And no objection being made— 

Mr. HARALSON moved that the bill be com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole on the stae 
of the Union, and that it be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IRELAND. 
Mr. McCONNELL now rose, and asked Mr. 


Hruriarp to yield the floor, to enable him to one 
the following resolutions, which were read for it~ 
formation: — ae 

Resolved, That we hail the elevated feeling whic 
now universally prevails in our glorious conied 


es 


eracy to strengthen and consolidate the principc* 
of republican freedom, and extend the blessings 0 
our free institutions in every practicable quarter ¢ 
the universe, in the spirit of Christian love a 
peaceful brotherhood. 
Resolved, That whi L 
Texas (which fought its way to independence 
‘a sister State into our Union, and view with = 
fected pride and satisfaction the patriotic reso!u™” 
| of the Executive Government and Congress 0! 
United States to uphold our title to Oregon, and es : 
observe the growing desire to incorporate Mex! s 
Yucatan, California, &c., in the confederacy, 


le we hail the admission © 
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[reland is fully entitled to share the blessings of 
our free institutions. ; 

Resolved, That the Irish people, as a nation, have 
long been ground down by the tyranny of British 
misrule and misgovernment ; and while her people for 
centuries have groaned under a foreign monarchi- 
eal yoke, they have always cherished the demo- 
cratic principle of republican government, the ouly 
civilized institution that has ever insured freedom 
to man. 

Resolved, That this House receive with due atten- 
tion and consideration any communication that 
may be forwarded from that high-minded and lib- 
erty-loving people, with a view to effect such an 


object. 





The resolutions having been read, 

Mr. McCONNELL presumed, he said, that 
there would be no objection, 

But there were objections, and Mr. Hitviarp 
claimed his right to the floor. 


OREGON AGAIN. 
Mr. HILLIARD took the floor, (the question 


b:ing as above stated.) 

Mr. P. KING rose, and asked Mr. Hriziarp 
to yield fora few moments, to enable him (Mr. K.) 
tomake a remark in regard to a maiter relating 
personally to himself. 

Mr. HILLIARD declined, remarking that he 
would yield the floor again to no one. 

Mr. P. KING said that he was sure if the een- 
tleman from Alabama had heard the reason which 
he (Mr. K.) had assigned for the courtesy he had 
asked, the gentleman would most cheerfully yield 
the floor. He repeated that he desired to make a 
remark in relation to a matter affecting himself per- 
sonally 

Mr. HILLIARD (who had now, for the first 
ume, heard the reason) yielded the floor. 

Ir. P. KUNG then said, that in the remarks 
made yesterday by the honorable gentleman from 
south Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr,] as reported in the 
Vnion of this morning, in that part of the report of 
the gentleman’s remarks where he alluded to what 
had been previously said in relation to the game 
that the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Dove .ass,]} 
had said, it seemed to him, was being played on 
the subject of Oregon, he found the following par- 
agraph introduced: 

“Mr. Kine here remarked that he had spoken 
merely of a rumor.” 

I made (continued Mr. K.) no such remark. 
Vhile the gentleman from South Carolina was 
speaking, in that part of his remarks the gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. Doveass,] who then occupied 
a seat in the vicinity, rose and desired an opportu- 
nity toexplain. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina refused to yield the floor to him. 
_ On this subject the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina may find in the circumstances and current of 
events much stronger evidence than mere rumor 
that an understanding was arrived at between the 
negotiators during the late Administration, that if 
Great Britain would abandon her interference in 
the affairs of Mexieo in the Texas matter, Orezon 
might be divided. That the British Government 
got some how such an understanding, we have 
seen. The then American negotiator has come 
into the Senate, his advent heralded in advance by 
the British newspaper organ in London. We 
shall see what his course will be. 

As to New York, and any disappointment the 
gentleman from South Carolina supposes she may 
have felt as to the location of any Presidential can- 
didate, not one word need be said on this floor. If 
it were necessary, it would not become me—one of 
the humblest of her representatives here—to as- 
Sime to speak for New Vork. But New York has 
~” need that one word should be said for her on 
tis subject. The voices of her myriads of patri- 
ote sons have often proclaimed her devotion to 
this Republie—to the whole Union and all its parts, 

pon any question of mere location, the same 


Voices have always pronounced her indifference, 


Wether such location was East or West, North || 


or South. 


Mr. RHETT, (who had just entered the Hall.) 
how rose and expressed the hope that the gentle- 
man from Alabama, [Mr. Hitiiarp,) would allow 


_ to ask a question of the gentleman from New 
ork, (Mr. Kine. 


as HILLIARD stilt assenting— 
“i Mr. RHETT said, I was not in the House at the 
‘me the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Kinc,] 
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, made his remarks; but I understand that he said 
we would see whether there was not an under- 
standing between Mr. Calhoun and the British 
Ministry, as to the course which that gentleman 
would pursue. Is that it? 

Mr. KING. The gentleman will understand me 
by what I said. 

Mr. RHETT That is pre cise] yw hat I wish to 
know. . 

Mr. KING. If the gentleman did not hear me, I 
will endeavor to repeat What [ said. [say that the 
gentleman may find in the circumstance s and cur- 
rent events of the day stronger evidence than can 
be found in any mere rumor, that an understand 

| had been arrived at between the negotiators during 

| the late Administration, thatif Great Britain would 
abandon her interference in the case of ‘Texas, the 
Territory of Oregon might be divided. I say that 
the British Government seems to have arrived at 
such an understanding. The American negotiator 
is in the Senate, and we shall see what caurse he 
will take on this question. 

Mr. RHETT. I have only to say, that if the 
rentleman means that, from the course of Mr. Car- 
HOUN as a public Senator, as a statesman of the 
United States, openly avowing and proclaiming his 
opinions, he would pursue a certain course, | have 
nothing to say. But if the gentleman intends to 
assert that there has been any personal intereourse 
or understanding, express or implied, between Mr. 

+ Catuoun and the British Ministry, that Mr. Car- 
HOUN Shall pursue a certain course—that there had 
been any combination or compact of any kind—I 
pronounce it unfounded, and absolutely untrue. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL rose, and said he de- 
sired to say a single word. 

There was great confusion in the Hall; but above 
it, was heard the voice of— 

Mr. KING, (on the right,) saying: I shall not 
bandy epithets of truth or falsehood ; I leave the 
subject to the record— 

And the voice of— 

Mr. HILLIAR D, (on the left,) saying, (in re- 
ference to the request of Mr. C. J. lnernsout,) 
that he (Mr. H.) was not willing to yield the floor 
for any third party to come in. 

Mr. KING. Ihave said what I have said. The 
gentleman from South Carolina can put his own 
construction upon it. 

[Several voices: ** We shall see what we shall 
see.” 

Mr. HILLIARD at length took the floor. He 
said that in entering on the question at present he- 
fore the House, it would be proper for a moment 
to recur to the relations of this Government with 
that of Great Britain in regard to the Territory of 
Orezon. It was well known that several fruitless 
attempts had been made to adjust the diflerence 
between them in relation to the sovereignty of that 
district of country, but both Powers had at length 
agreed to adjourn the question over, and they had 

| mutually entered into the convention of 1818, by 

| which treaty it was understood that the two parties 
| were to enjoy certain privileges in regard to that 
territory, which were clearly specified and defined 

'in the convention itself. In the summer of 1827 

| provision had been made to perpetuate this mutual 

| understanding, simply with the purpose of preserv- 


—? 
ing peace between the parties, and without yield- 
ing on either side any portion of the original claim 
| which had been respectively put forth. Itwas now 
proposed in this House to terminate that conven- 
| tion, conformably to a provisional article imbodied 
in the instrument itself, 
Should that termination take place as proposed, 
what would be the relative positions of this coun- 
| try and of Great Britaip in regard to this Oregon 
| Territory? To answer that question we were re- 
ferred back to the relation subsisting originally 
| between them hefore the convention was entered 
| into. That relation must then be renewed, and 
| the two nations would stand as conflicting claim- 
| ants before the civilized world for the entire con- 
| trol over the whole territory. Here then came 
| in the question as to our title—whether founded 


|| on discovery and settlement by our own citizens 
| or resting on the claims of Spain ; for we brought 
| both our own title and the title of Spain to fortify 
| our position when we should meet our competitor in 
| the presence of the civilized world. Mr, H. would 


| not enter on this question of title; it had already 
been discussed with great ability, and he should 


| only render himself tedious by repeating arguments 


which had already been placed in the clearest light. 
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He would simply state, that on the question of our 
title to Oregon, his relinnce was on the previous 
tite of Spain, although he was far from under- 
rating the merit of its discovery and settlement by 
our own enterprising citizens. He admitted these, 
and duly appreciated chem; but, as he had said, 
his main reliance was placed on the Spanish tith— 
a title which we did not possess at the ime our dis 
pute with Eneland arose; for it was his belief that 
had this title then been ours, the convention of [818 
would never have had an existence. 

this title rematned in the hands of Spain, Great 
Britain treated it with that contempt which mark 
ed all her Power, Pitt's 


ion to Spain was well known; he had 


So lone as 


’ ? 
conduet towards that 


rooted aver 


inherited itfrom his father, and it made itself mani- 
fest in all his pubhie conduct; yet that ttle, as to lts 
moral power, was just the same then as it was now 


and it had been by our own Secretary of State so 


conuvineinely, so triumphantly pleaded, as t have 
carried actual dismay into the Pritish Cabinet. and 
had placed our own clann to the country h her 
than it had ever stood before. Tt was now be 

‘ American le. and ith whatever cont ' 
an Anierican tiie, and, With whatever cont i 


Great Britain might have felt herself warranted to 
treat it When in the hands of Spain, she would not 
so treat it when it was put forth before the world 
as the claim of these United States. Myr. HH. did 
not speak this boastfully, but because he desired 
that Great Britain should know that we were aware 
of our rights, and, he thanked God, were able to 
maintain them. 

Mir. HH. would not be unde rstood as puttine out 
of the quest mn our own Am rican tithe, A late 
Secretary of State, whose feme was 
with the extent of civilization, fhe wa 
to mean Mr. Cannoun, 


j 


conmmensurnate 
\ understood 
hac placed this American 
claim on Captain Gray's discovery of the mouth 
of Columbia river, and on that admitted princip! 
of national law, that 
mouth of a river was discovered, to that nation be- 
longed the whole of the valley which was drained 
by its waters. Mr. Hi. felt this clam to be of 
ereat consequence; and he must confess that he 
had felt the greatest amazement when, in the de- 
bate of Saturday, a distinguished centleman from 
Massachusetts | Mr. Wintnrop] had diseloimed 
all reliance upon it. Rich as Massachusetts was 
and he acknowledged her rich in all that eould 
ceive elevation to a State—he did not think her 
in circumstances to abandon such an honor as 
this discovery. ‘The gentleman had come to this 
Tlouse.as Mr. H. understood, with a large inherit- 
ance of ancestral fame, to which he had largely 
added in well-merited reputation of his own; but 
if he thoueht himself entitled to disclaim and east 
away this discovery by Captain Gray, Mr. II. 
would take it up. If Massachusetts cast him off, 
Mr. H. would claim him for the United States 
The gentleman had said that Captain Gray, as a 
navigator in the waters of the Pacific, had had 
no thought of making discoveries on behalf of 
his country, or adding anything to her territorial 
claims, but had simply been prose euuing a little 
harmless trade in fish and peltry.  [t might be so; 
but still he coasted those shores ina vessel of his 
own, with our national flag waving over his head; 
and, according to the doctrine put forth and ably 
maintained by Mr. Wesster, an American ship 
constituted part and parcel of the American soil— 
a principle which had never been denied or dis- 
puted by the civilized world. [Mr. H. here read 
a quotation from Mr. WessTer’s argument. | 

Mr. WINTHROP rose to explain; and the floor 
being yielded to him for that purpose, he went on 
to say that the honorable gentleman from Alabama 
seemed entirely to have misunderstood him. So 
far from disclaiming or casting away this discove- 
ry of Captain Gray, he had, on the contrary, ex- 

ressly said that he considered it, after all, as our 

resort. and as containing in itself the best claim 
we could show to the possession of Oregon; and 
he had added, that Massachusetts, and especially 
the people of Boston, felt proud of Gray as a fei- 
low-citizen, and of his discovery as shedding a 
lustre upon the city of his birth and the State of 
which he was a citizen. 

Mr. HILLIARD resumed, and said he was 
olad to be set right, and, if he had misapprehended 
the gentleman, to have that misapprehension cor- 
rected. He certainly had not intended to misrep- 
resent him. 

(Mr. WINTHROP. Certainly not.] 

Still, however, Mr. H. must say that the gen- 


by whatsoever nation the 
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tleman seemed to attach quite too little value and || 
importance to the title of any sort which we held 
to this country of Oregon. Again recurring to the 
lancuage of Mr. Webster, he commended its clear- | 
hess and precision; and avowed his hearty acqui- 
escence in the position assumed, that an American 
shin was to be considered, in the view of tuterna- 
tional law, as a portion of the American territory. 
When Captain Gray tred the deck of his ship, 
liavine the American colors at his mast-head, what- 
ever new river or territory he discovered, was dis- 
covered for us—the people of the United States; 
and Mr. EL. congratulated the people and the State 
of Massachusetts on the fact that one of her native- 
horn sons had, by his enterprise, added so much 
splendor to the reeords of early discovery on this 
eoutinent. Honored be the name of Gray! Mr. 
11. was prepared to stand by the title of which he 
had furnished so valuable an element. In regard 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. H. could 
with entire truth say, that he greatly admired his 
xpirit and bearing. On most points oe entirely 
avreed; but he could not consent with the gentle- 
mani any devree to disparage our title, because 
i, was'to be set against that of a powerful and im- 
perious nation, Mr, H. would not yield a tittle 
of it. The gentleman talked slightingly about mus- 
ty records. Mr. H. did not share in this feeling: 
he revi renced musty records, and held them us 
precious, With a musty record he could upturn | 
the whole face of human society. With the musty 
record of Magna Charta in his hand, he could reyo- 
lutionize the face of Europe, could he present it 
to the minds of her population. He trusted that, 
should the dust of ave and of neglect ever eather 
on the sacred volume of our Constitution, there 
would be those among our descendants who would 
be alle to call up from that musty record a moral 
power that should restore the r liberties and resus- 


eitate and bless the condition of society in this 
land, On the evidence contained in musty records, 
Mr. H. founded a belief that every inch of Oregon 
was ours. ‘There was no break m our title from 
latitude 42° to latitude 54° 40’ Je did not say 
that he would not arrange for any portion of the 
territory lying between those parallels. It was 
not for him to make any such arrangement. That 
had been placed by the Constitution in the hands 
of another branch of the Government. He was 
not disposed to commit the House on that point. 
Nut he held our title to be so clear and so capable 
of demonstration, that, but for the collossal power 
of Great Britain, and the haughtiness with which 
she had been accustomed to treat all other na- 
tions in her diplomacy, he could not but believe 
that she would withdraw from the contest, over- 
whelmed by the force of arguments which she 
could not refute. 

What right had Great Britain to set up a claim 
to Oregon on the claim of continuity of territory ? 
Was the seat of her sovereignty here? No; her 
yossessions here and her rights here were colonial. 
This continent was the seat of our empire. In 
this, the gentleman from Massachusetts himself, 
{Mr. Winrnnop,] and all who had examined the 
subject, would bear him out. The seat of her sov- 
ereignty was across the Atlantic. Holding here 
only colonial rights, she pressed them on the 
ground of continuity where territory was not need- 
ed to be held in copartnery. And this against a 
Power to whom extension of territory was in itself’ 
essential, and whose claim, therefore, on the 
ground of continuity, must ec rtainly outweigh 
hers. 


If, then, our title, both American and Spanish, | 
¢ 1 " ° . 
to the Territory of Oregon, was clear and unde- 


niable, the next quesuon which presented itself 
was as to our wisest course to perfect that title. 


What action ought we to take to secure the pos- 


session of that which was ours by title? In Mr. 
H.'s judgment, “‘inactivity’’ in this matter was no 
longer *‘ masterly.’’ There were occasions when 
if we saw what was dear to us in imminent jeopar- 
dy, and it could be delivered, we ought to act 
promptly. ‘Toact with decision, and to act imme- 


diately, was often the only way to act with effect. 


lf we would avoid war, we must have the causes 
of war passed upon and setiled. It was not by 
adjourning great, and difficult, and delicate ques- 
tions, that war could be avoided. 
regard to Oregon was one which demanded action 
—intelligent, prompt, decisive, comprehensive, im- 
mediate action, Lt was action, action, which was 
demanded, and such action must be had. 


Our condition in | 


Should | 
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‘ ; ; {| “as 3 
we leave this question open in the present state of || an amendment, striking out in the resolution th, 


the two countries, who could avoid seeing that war | 
was inevitable? 


When Lord Ashburton returned to England, || empowering the President of the United State 
after having successfully arranged our difficulties || give such notice, when, in his opinion, the interest. 


about the Northeastern boundary, and was con- 
eratulated in the British Parliament on his suecess, 
that experienced statesman said that the national 


sky was now clear and without a cloud, saving one || 
minute speck upon the horizon, which he trusted | 
Put how had his predic- | 
tion been fulfilled? That little speck, then no bigger | 
than a man’s hand, and scarce perceptible on the | 


would soon disappear. 


far-off margin of the heavens, had since become a 
dark, and lowering, and portentous cloud, that 
had swept over the face of the sky, and hung over 
all our Northwestern frontier gloomy as night. 
The question was changed; and if we wanted now 
to maintain our position as the friends of peace, it 
was time we awoke to action, asserted our rights, 
and carried them to the very farthest verge to which 
they could be maintained without a violation of 
the terms of the convention. 


Mr. H. thought that, by adjourning this question, | 


we should brine ourselves into danger of Josing 


| this Oregon Territory altogether. And why did he 
From the whole colonial history of the 


think so? 
Rritish empire. ‘There had been a time when 
Spain possessed great and extensive colonies, but 
they had dwindled away. There had been a time 
when France possessed colonies, but they had 
dwindled away. Holland, too, held important 
colonial possessions, but they had dwindled away; 
while Great Britain, on the contrary, had gone on 
rrowing in streneth, extending her power, and 
spreading her arms abroad into every part of the 
habitable globe. 
itary prowess, filled both hemispheres; and she had 


belted the elobe with her fortresses, to say noth- | 


ing of her colonies. ‘The British people and their 
Government well understood the management of 
colonies. 

When Mr, Ti. had been lately in Europe, a dis- 
tincuished British diplomatist had said to him, 


‘* Sir, Mrance does not understand how to manace | 


her colonies: we do understand it.” And he had 
spoken the truth. Since 1607, Great Britain had 
owned no less than forty-one colonies, twenty-four 
of which she held by treaty, nine by sufferance, 
and eight by conquest. Not satisfied with this, she 
was now seeking Oregon. In that territory, at the 
Wallamette Falls, in latitude 45° 20’, there was a 
factory of the Hudson Bay Company, under the 
care of Mr. MeLaughlin, factor to that company 


and copartner therein with her Majesty the Queen || 


of England. "There was another settlement at Or- 
egon city, containing five hundred inhabitants, of 
which this Mr. McLaughlin was chief proprietor— 
aman of fine person, of finished and winning man- 
ners, of great wealth and unbounded hospitality— 


| an intelligent man, long experienced in business, 


and well-informed on all subjects connected with 
his position. Under the auspices of such an indi- 
vidual, had we not reason to expect that Great 
Britain would go on to plant herself in the posses- 
sion and oceupancy of the country in such a man- 
ner that we could not expel her, or not without a 
severe struggle? Should we refuse to protect the 


Her lancuage, her laws, her mil- || 


| words which referred to giving this notice 


Sr : : : by a 
joint act of both Houses, and inserting a | 


rovision 


Slo 


|| of the public service should require it. Myr. H 
|| had been at first inclined, with the gentleman from 
i Kentucky near him, [Mr. Davis,] to consider the 
giving of this notice as an exercise of the Exer, 
tive power, with which the House had nothine ;,, 
do, but on further reflection he had chanced — 
opinion. 

It was very true that the formation of such a coy. 

vention was an exercise of the treaty-making pow. 
|| er; but it did not therefore follow that the dissolyin» 
‘| the convention must be the exclusive act of th; 
| power. That wasa different question, because t)), 
\| ** Government of the United States,”’ accordine ;, 
|| the terms of the convention, was one of the |, rh 
|| contracting parties; and of that Government, (), 

House, as well as the Presidentand the Senate, ¢. 

stituted apart. Yet there were grave reasons why 
|| Congress, instead of taking the power into its ow 

hands, should lodge it in the hands of the Presid: 

Mr. H. was no exclusive friend of any particular 
|| President; he would not consent to be: he woy'd 
give the present Executive the power which |) 
|| asked in this matter, and of that power this was a 

mighty element. He was for giving to the Exec, 
|| tive power all the energy and efliciency which was 
|| requisite to actin a matter of this kind. The eoy,)- 
|| try had placed the President where he was, and tix 
| responsibility was his. He thought that whey 
|| Great Britain should learn that he was clothed wis}; 
|| such a power, they would see what a mighty ele- 
'} ment it was, and would be the more inclined to act 
with deference and respect to him and to us. }fr 
thought that ail the friends of peace in that Hous 
should consent to such an arrangement. 

It had been said very generally that negotiations 
|| had been renewed at London. 
|| [Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, chairman of the Con- 
|| mittee on Foreign Affairs: That is nota fact; they 
|| have not been renewed. | 

If wot, they might yet be. The President had 
| the whole field before him, and Mr. H. was fi 
| giving him the power in that form. As proposed 
|| by the bill, and by the resolution which had been 
| reported, the notice is made absolute, and no choir 

is left to the President as to times and season: 
\| which Mr. H. considered as often of great impo 

ance. The power, if given in this way, would !e 
| as effectual as if in the other. Yet it would leave 
| to the wisdom and discretion of the Executive the 
when and the how. 

Mr. H. wished to present another view. He 
| desired the adoption of a different plan from that 
|| which had been proposed by the Cominittee on 
| Territories as to extending our laws over Oregon. 
|| It was a part of the plan proposed by the comnu'- 
|| tee to make donations of land to actual settlers, and 
| this while the convention still continued in foree: 
|| this Mr. H. could not but consider as a violation 
|| of the spirit of that instrument. But he did not 
| think so respecting the principle of settlement; lhe 
| went for the establishment of a Territorial Govern- 
'ment. His plan would be to send them outa gov- 
|| vernor—a sagacious, prudent, experienced, cat- 


ms oar ae adn 
thousands of our own citizens who were, and the || tious man, who should be able to sweep the whore 


multitude more who soon would be in Oregon, | 
might they not conclude, as they were neglected | 
by their own Government, to throw off their alle- || 
eiance and choose a Government which never re- |! 
fused or forgot to protect her citizens in every part | 
of the world? ‘Their right to do so was a recog- | 
nised principle of international law. If the Gov- | 
ernment refused its protection, citizens might throw |! 
off their allegiance and go over to the jurisdiction of || 
a Government that would do its duty. Under cir- || 
cumstances such as these, Mr. H. was clearly in || 
favor of extending to them our laws and protec- || 
tion. 

But now as to this question of notice. 


Mr. H. 1) 
was decidedly in favor of giving the notice so often || 
referred to in this debate, and giving it promptly. | 
He thought we ought to do it; nay, that we must 
do it. Yet he was not for doing it either in the 
form proposed in the bill which had been reported || 
hy the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, [Mr. Doverass,] or in the resolution 
more recently reported by the honorable chairman || 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





fore he resumed his seat it was his purpose to offer 


‘was ours up to the parallel of 54° 40’. 


field with his eye, and give information and coun- 
sel to the Government here as to what ought to be 
done. This was what Mr. H. would do. Butt 
any gentleman objected that we could not est) 
lish such a government over the whole of the ter 
ritory; then he would say, place your governor 
south of the Columbia river. That at least was « 
portion of the territory which he presumed no al 
tleman was prepared to surrender. The langue 
of every one here, he doubted not, would be like 
that expressed by the poet: 
« And many a banner shall be torn, 
And many a knight to earth be borne, 


And many a sheaf of arrows spent, a 
Ere Scotland’s king shall cross the Trent. 


The officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company 


1 
| were there, and British magistrates of some tt 


scription were there also; way should Se 
officers and our magistrates be there too’ W _ 
not their authority carry with it respect for \" 
American laws and Government ? 5 
There was another item in the resolution pr 


It was his || posed by the committee to which also Mr. H. was 
misfortune to differ in opinion from both; and be- || opposed. 


It declared that the whole of Oreso" 
Now, 
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though that was his personal conviction, he would | 


express nO legislative opinion on a matter which 
belonged to another branch of the Government. 
Mr. H. admired the peace resolutions which had 
been introduced by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Wanrurop,) yet he could not consent 
they should be adopted here. He was for giving 
the Executive full discretion and the most ample 
scope. This was no party question, and, in all the 
measures connected with it, party feelings and in- 
fuences should be far from every mind, The coun- 
cry was inacrisis. Mr, H, fek it to be a crisis, 
and he would say, God bless the man who should 
carry us bravely and safely through it! At an hour 
ike this he weuld vote for no resolutions imbody- 
ing opinions on one hand or on the other. Let the 
country take ground which was impregnable, and 
maintain it with a firmness that should command 
respect. 

«But suppose this should lead to war.’? He 
hoped it would not lead to war. ‘Though we were 
yot at liberty, in this matter, to look at conse- 
quences. We were doing our duty—we were 
~ing onward, as we should, defending our own 
citizens. We were following the example of the 
Republic of Rome, who caused Roman laws to 
prevail and the wgis of Roman protection to be 
extended wherever Roman citizens passed. ‘* But 
suppose there should be war.’’ Mr. H. abhorred 
war. Reviews had no charms for him. The de- 
tailed history of battles, and all the slaughters of 
victory, did but disgust him. Nor could he bear 
to cast his eyes on scenes so bloody, unless he saw 
a brave and suffering people, borne down by op- 
pression, rising up with united heart to bear back 
their oppressors. 

In regard to the lust of conquest, of which some 
ventlemen had spoken as being a derogation to our 
uational character, he was free to confess that he 
had heard with regret the language held by some 
cntiemen here about pushing forward our acquisi- 
tons, and planting the American eagle on various 
pots of this continent and all ever the world. 
‘The expression of such sentiments was the very 
course to arm all the world against us. The 
French Revolution had operated more than all other 
things to disgrace and overthrow all Republican 
ideas in Europe. And why? Because the lust of 
conquest, which grew out of and accompanied that 
Revolution, had been so great as to become a terror 
io the world. France—Republican France—sent 
lerarmies abroad in every direction. Their move- 
ments evinced the highest military skill, and were 
followed everywhere by the most splendid victo- 


we should all act as one man. If we went into the 


| war in this spirit, he felt little anxiety as to how 


we should come out of it. The power of England 
was now fast culminating to its highest point, She 
felt that it must soon reach that climax in the his- 
tory of nations from which they had, one after an- 
other, commenced their decline, and she drew back 
from the thought of a contest with a great Power, 
Yet, should she be so irrational on the ground of 
such a controversy as that for Oregon, to rush into 
such a contest, he trusted we should not sheath the 
sword until we should have driven her back from 
these shores shorn of her splendor; and she might 
be very sure that when this happened, it would 
prove no temporary eclipse, but would endure for 
all time to come, and she would be left a portent in 
the political heavens, ** shedding disastrous twilight 
over half the nations.’’ 

He knew her power—he knew the multitude of 
her fleets—he knew the bravery and the discipline 
of her armies; yet he would not waste a moment 
in looking at these. He felt confident in our posi- 
tion—confident in our resources—confident in the 
patriotism of our people—confident in the blessing 
of the great Patron of Nations. With these, and 
With a just cause, his heart told him we were good 
against a world in arms. But the clock admonish- 
ed him that he must hasten to some other topics 
which yet remained. 

He now asked gentlemen to turn their attention 
to the importance of Oregon, for he believed that 
its latrinsic importance had been greatly under- 
valued. 

And first, looking at it in a political view, it must 
be admitted to be of great value to us. England 


| had a frontier to the north of us extending three 


thousand miles, and stretching entirely across the 
continent. If we permitted her to come from that 
line three hundred or five hundred miles down the 
coast of the Pacific, we should give her the oppor- 
tunity of filling up the only break which now 
existed in that line of continuous fortification with 
which her energy and vast resources had encom- 
passed the globe. Why was it that she pressed, 
with so much earnestness and pertinacity, for the 
possession of this strip of land along our western 
border? Was it the soil? was it the trade? No. 
She could enjoy the trade if the territory was ours; 


and it certainly would be in that view better for 


ries, until French valor was the admiration and the || 


dread of all surrounding nations, and the name of 
France was like the sound of a trumpet to the re- 
motest bounds of the world. But what was the 
eliect? A terrible retribution. And the memory 
of those conquests and of those costly victories was 
uow so linked to the notion of republicanism in 
trope that nothing could break the association. 
Mr. H. wished for nothing of the kind among us. 
He deprecated every indication of such a spirit. 
He believed our system of Government to be the 
wisest, and our institutions the happiest, which 
the world ever saw; and, regarding as he did the 


happiness of his race, he — they would be | 
) 


spread throughout mankind; but let them spread 
»y their own inherent moral power, until the hap- 
puness they produced should create a spectacle for 
‘te world to see and to admire. 
of Archbishop Cranmer— 


“ Wherever the bright sun of Heaven shall shine 
Her honor and the greatness of her name 
Shall be, and make new nations; she shall flourish, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach her branches 
To all the plains about her— 


Our children’s children shall see this, 
And bless Heaven.” 


4 wes peaceful triumphs which alone he sought— 

1€ de 

he desired, and none other. And if, while pur- 

— such a policy, war should come upon us, he 
“S prepared to meet it. The response in every 

“Hertcan bosom must be, ‘* Let it come.”? The 


honor: : 

: aacentle and venerable gentleman from Massa- 
usetts, near him, [Mr. 

ran 

f4 him of the days of our revo 


In the language | 


nign victories of reason and of truth. These | 


: r. Apams,] in tones which | 
£ on his very heart like a Puneet had remind- | 


utionary glory. | 


he old fire which had blazed so brightly in that | 


tver- : | 
ver-memorable struggle seemed to be flashing up | 
1 


Ww . ° ; wv 34 
thin him, and, while he listened to his patriotic 


Strains : ° ° 
“uns, he felt inwardly assured that in a just cause | 


her to resign a strip of territory than to lose a good 
neighbor. But no; these were not the considera- 
tions which made her so anxious and so persever- 
ing. It was the political value of the territory 
which, with her accustomed sagacity, she saw 
and duly appreciated. Statesmen ought not to 
bound their view by things at this moment present- 
ed to their eye. They should lift their vision until 
it embraced a broad view of the future also. This 


| the British statesmen were in the habit of doing; 


and we, if we were wise, would follow their ex- 
ample. Before we counted the value of Oregon, 
we must look across the Pacific, and estimate that 
trade with China and the Eastern Archipelago 


| which was soon to open on us in all its riches, gran- 


| they were exposed to attack. 


deur, and magnificence. As things now stood, our 
vessels returning from the ports of Eastern Asia 
had, as it were, to run the gauntlet through a long 
line of British naval posts, from every one of which 
Her fleets were in 


| every sea, and, however widely-spread this East- 
| ern commerce might be, and however inestimable 


its value, it was subject in a moment to be arrest- 
ed. But if we had our ports and our settlements 
on the shores of the Pacific, our commerce would 
float in comparative safety over the tranquil bosom 
of that wide-spread ocean. Surely, in this view of 
the subject, it would be poor policy in us to yield 
one inch of that which was our right. As to the 


| extent of the territory, whether it were much or 


whether it were less, he should not now stop to 
say. 
Again: He regarded this Oregon matter as a na- 
tional question in the strictest sense of the term. 
He had differed from his Whig friends respecting 
the annexation of Texas; he had ever been in fa- 
vor of it, for he viewed that, as he viewed this, as 
a national question. In adopting his conclusions, 


| and in confoyming to them his course of action in 


relation to that important subject, he had not been 
conscious to himself of one particle of selfish feel- 
ing. What he did, he did for his country, for his 
whole country—for the welfare and aggraudize- 
mentof this nation. He had been in oe when 
that question was first agitated, and he had wit- 
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nessed the jealousies of European Cabinets in re- 
gard to it, and their intrigues and combinations ta 
defeat the annexation, and he felt his American 
blood roused at the spectacle. He now looked on 
Oregon in just the same way; with him it was no 
Northern, no Southern question. He had come 
up here os a National Representative. ‘Trae, he 
could net wholly divest himself of feelings which 
were born with him, and of early memories which 
nothing could eflace; but, God helping him, he in- 
tended to do strict and equal justice to all, In his 
course in that Hall he should look alone to the na- 
tional agrrandizement and the national glory. And 
well did he know that in such a course the people 
he represented would sustain him. He had not 
been long enough their Representative to say, with 
John Randolph, that no man ever had such con- 
stituents; but he had lived among them and knew 
them, and he knew they would sustain him. He 
would not enter into a combination of a merely 
party character. His political career might be 
short, but if uprightness was glory, he was re- 
solved it should be glorious. ’ 

Gentlenten had spoken of the policy of President 
Monroe, who had warned the nations of the Old 
W orld that they would not be tolerated in any in- 
terference with the balance of power on this conti 
nent, and that they must establish no more colo- 
nies on our shores. Mr. Hi. Was th favor of this 
policy so far as it could with justice be carried 
out. Where European nations had already posses- 
sions on this continent they should be suflered to 
hold them without molestation, but he was op- 
posed to their planting new colonies in this our 
Western World. ‘The honor of this sentiment, 
however, belonzed justly as much to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts {| Mir. Apams] as it did to Mr. 


| Monroe; for though the latter was the Chief Ma- 


gistrate, the former was at the same time Secretary 
of State, and if he did not suggest, had certainly 
sanctioned the policy. ‘The present Executive 
maintained the same doctrine, and Mr. H. doubted 
not that the whole country would heartuly come 
into it. 

jut Mr. H. had some facts to Ulustrate the value 
of Oregon to us, which he deemed of the first mo- 
ment. England and the United States were the 
only competitors for the trade of Southern China; 
the trade of the northern portion of China was in 
the hands of the Russians, and was mainly con- 
ducted at two great fairs annually held, in which 
the traders of the two nations assembled and con- 
ducted their commercial transactions; but South 
China was in the hands of England and this coun- 
try, who were competitors for the profits of the 
trade. England imported every year four hundred 
and fifty thousand chests of tea, while we import- 
ed two hundred thousand, besides muslins and 
silks and other commodities of great value. In 
this gainful tratiie, England recarded us as a rival 
Power, and she was by no means disposed to give 
itup. The coast of Oregon fronted that of China, 
and presented great facilities for carrying on this 
important branch of our commerce. Fully to avail 
ourselves, however, of these advantages, we ought 
to connect Oregon with the State of Missouri by 
the construction of a railroad. This was not so 
wild and visionary a scheme as at the first view 
some gentlemen might be disposed to consider it. 
Let them reflect that it was but fifteen years since 
Mr. Huskisson had lost his life between Liverpoot 
and Manchester, in an experimental trip over the 
first railroad ever constructed in England. And 
what was she doing in that system now ? And then 
look on the continent, and see one continuous line 
of railroad, extending twenty-seven hundred miies, 
entirely across Europe, from Odessa to Bremen, 
while another line extended from the Adriatic for 
near a thousand miles. And yet gentlemen stood 
here and looked aghast when any one spoke of a 
railroad across our continent, as if it was some- 
thing wondrous and altogether unheard-of before. 
Should such a road be constructed, it would he- 
come the great highway of the world; we should 
before long monopolize the trade of the eastern 
coasts of Asia. At present, the shortest possible 
voyage from London to Canton occupied seventy 
days; but, by such a railroad, a traveller might 
pass from London to Canton in forty days. There 
was no wildness, no extravagance in the idea; but 
it was a matter of sober sense and plain calcula- 
tion. What a magnificent idea did it present to 
the mind, and who could calculate the results to 
which it would lead? With a route so short and 
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so direct as this, might we not reasonably hope, | 
in a great measure, to command both the trade and | 
the travel of the world. Exngrafted on this plan, | 


and as its natural adjunct, was the extension of a 
magnetic telegraph, which should follow the course 


of the road: unite the two, and where was the im- | 


agination which could grasp the consequences ? 

In either of the views he had presented, it was 
impossible that the importance of Oregon could be 
overlooked. He trusted it would be realized by 
all, and he hoped to see a mail line, at all events, 
established across the mountains. England had 
heen engaged in an experiment in ascertaining 
what was the shortest overland route through 
Germany to the East Indies, and he believed she 
had ascertained how it could best be accomplished; 
but if we constructed this railroad, she would then 


he dependant on us for the shortest and most | i 
i} not have been competent for the House to discuss 


direct route to China and her East India posses- 
sions. Was not the lancuage of Berkeley in the 
progress of fulfilment, when he wrote that immor- 
tal line— 


* Westward the star of empire holds his way.’’ 


Vhen Oregon should be fully in our possession, 
when we should have established a profitable trade 
with China through her ports, when our sails 
traversed the Pacific as they now crossed the At- 
lantic, and all the countless consequences of such 
a state of things began to flow in upon us, then 
would be fulfilled that vision which had wrapt and 
filled the mind of Nunez as he gazed over the placid 
wives of the Pacific. 

Mr. H. had many facts bearing on this subject 
which he should be ¢lad to state; but his hour was 
faust elapsine, and he must reserve them for another 
oppotiunity. 

fe would now address himself to the moral 
Gentlemen had 
talked much and talked eloquently about the hor- 
rors of war. He should regret the necessity of a 


asnect of this great question. 


war, he should deplore its dreadful sce nes; but if 


the possession of Oregon should give us a territory 
opening upon the nation prospects such as he now 
deseribed, and if for the siinple exercise of our 
right in taking possession of it Great Britain 
should wage upon us an unjust war, the regret 
which every one must feel would at least have 
[Mr. H. here quoted 
an eloquent passage froma British writer on the 
open prospects of the United States, which the 
reporter washes he was here to give. ] 

Mr. H. dwelt upon the august conception there 
finely umbodied, and expressed his trust in God 
that it might at no distant time become a reality. 
He trusted that the world might yet see our people 
living, not indeed under the * laws of Alfred,” but 
under a great improvement of those laws, as he 
also trusted they would ever be heard to speak 
the ** language of Shakspeare.’’ Above all, was it 
his prayer, that as long as our posterity should 
continue to inhabit these hills and valleys, they 
might be found living under the sacred institutions 
of Christianity. Put these things together, and 
what a pieture did they present to the mental eye! 
Civilization and intelligence had started in the East; 
they had travelled, and were still travelling, west- 
ward; but when they should have completed the 
circuit of the earth, and reached the extremest 
verge of the Pacific shores—when they had real- 
ized the fable of the ancients, and the bright sun 
of truth and knowledge should have dipped his 
wheels in the western wave—then might we enjoy 
the sublime destiny of returning these blessings to 
their ancient seat; then might it be ours to give 
the priceless benefit of our free institutions, and the 
pure and healthful light of Christianity, back to 
the dark family which had so long lost both truth 
and freedom; then might happy America, while 
with one hand she pointed to the Polynesian Isles 
rejoicing in the late recovered treasure of revealed 


much to counterbalance it. 
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A CHANGE IN THE SCENE. 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON rose to make an in- | 
| quiry of the Chair. The 27th rule declared that | 


| 


| After one hour shall have been devoted to reports 
|* from committees and resolutions, it shall be in 
'*order, pending the consideration or discussion 
| ‘thereof, to entertain a motion that the House do 
| *now proceed to dispose of the business on the 
| * Speaker’s table, and to the orders of the day.’’ 
| Now, he had called the attention of the Chair to | 
the rule for this purpose: He wished to know how | 
| it was that this question now took up more than 
the morning hour? 
| ‘The SPEAKER said, that the subject had been | 
| brought yesterday before the House, under a sus- | 
| pension of the rules. If it had come up in the or- 
dinary course of reports from committees it would 


the subject beyond the morning hour; but inas- 


much as it came in under a suspension of the rules, | 


the Speaker could not arrest the discussion until 
the matter was disposed of. 

| Mr. THOMPSON: I make an appeal, then, to 
all sides of the House, to allow this — by 
unanimous consent, to be referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, where 
the discussion can be continued. By this means 
the committees may be called for reports during the 
morning hour; the regular business of the House 
ean proceed; and the discussion on the resolution 
(which L have no doubt will be continued for several 
days) can go on after the expiration of that hour, I 


hope that this proposition will receive the favor- | 


alle consideration of the House. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bow xin} who now holds the 
floor, will no doubt be permitted, by general cour- 
tesy, to retain in committee the privilege of the 
floor, which he may thus lose in the House. I 


think it is very apparent that this question is now | 


to be debated, until a decision of some kind or other 
is arrived at. I therefore submit the motion for the 
consideration of the House, and should it be con- 
curred in, L will then immediately follow it up by 
'a motion to go into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and there resume the dis- 
cussion. 
For a few seconds, no objection seemed to be 
made; when— 
| Mr. WINTHROP said, he was not yet quite 
| willine to assent to this arrangement. If he un- 
derstood the motion of the gentleman from Missis- 
| sippi, [Mr. Tuompson,] it was a motion for the 
| suspension of the rules. 
| The SPEAKER said that no motion to suspend 
| the rules could now be made. The gentleman from 


| Mississippi had made a proposition which, in the || 


| present state of things, could amount to no more 


| thana suggestion that might be carried out by unan- || 


| imous consent, or by a motion to postpone the con- 
sideration of the subject under discussion. These 
were the only means by which the gentleman could 
effect his object. 
Mr WINTHROP said that before he objected, 
he would like to understand the precise character 
of the proposition. If he understood the question 
correctly, a motion was pending to make the reso- 
‘lution the special order of the day for the first 
| Monday in February. The motion of the gentle- 
/ man from Mississippi [Mr. Jacos THompson] was 
to put an end to that, by referring the subject to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
| Union, and going into committee at once, thus fore- 
| closing the original motion, and taking it for granted 
| that the House was ready to proceed at once toa 
decision, and to give this notice. ‘Those who were 
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it could at any time be taken up by the vote of » 
|| majorit 


| The SPEAKER. The motion to refer to th 
| Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
is already pending, and is in fact the motion on 
which the whole discussion has arisen; becayse 
the mere motion to make a special order is not de- 
batable. 

_ Mr. BRINKERHOFF. Let us take the 
tion. 

The SPEAKER repeated, for the information 
of meinbers, the statement he had previously on 
several occasions made, that the motion to refpr 
| required simply the vote of a majority, whilst the 
motion for a special order (since it set aside | 
other business) would require a vote of two- 
'| thirds. 

Mr. WINTHROP said he was willing that the 
first motion should be put, if the second was to be 
put also. 

The SPEAKER said he believed a division of 
|| the question had just been denranded. 
|| It was accordingly ordered. 
| Mr. THOMPSON said he wished to say to the 

gentleman from Massachusetts, that it was now 
| very evident that no business of any kind could be 


i 


| transacted till this question was finally disposed of, 

‘| Unless the suggestion he (Mr. T'.) had made were 

| adopted, everything would be dammed wp. 

| TheSPEAKER. The question, then, is on the 

| reference. 

| Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL suggested to M; 

| Tuompson whether his object could not at once 
and without cireuity of action, be met bya general 

‘| consent to receive the reports of committees for 


one hour. 

Mr. THOMPSON thought it would be but a 
| very partial accomplishment of the object. 

And no further objection manifesting itself— 
Tho question on the first branch of the motion 
| of Mr. C. J. Incersox. was taken, and being de- 
| cided in the affirmative— : 

The joint resolution of the Committee on For- 
|| eign Afjairs was referred to the Committee of he 
| Whole on the state of the Union. 
| And, onthe second branch of the motion—to 
| wit: on making the resolution the special order for 
| the first Monday in February—the yeas and nays 
| (which had heretofore been demanded) were now 
_ again asked by Mr. Joun A. Rocxwe tt, and or- 
| dered. 
| Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved that the 
|| House now resolve itself into Committee of the 
|| Whole on the state of the Union. 
| Mr. WINTHROP rose and objected. 

[Cries: ** Take the vote.’’] 
| 
| 
| 


ques- 


i} 





Mr. TIBBATTS moved to lay on the table the 
second branch of Mr. C. J. Incersoxy’s motion. 

Mr. WINTHROP submitted that this could not, 
| by any rule of parliamentary law, be done; inas- 
|, much asa division of the question having been or- 
|| dered, and one branch of the question having been 
|| taken, the question on the second branch must of 
| necessity follow. 
| The SPEAKER, so deciding, ruled the motion 
| of Mr. Tissatrs out of order. 
|| ‘The question on the second branch of Mr. C.J 
|| INGERsOLL’s motion was then taken, and result d 
| as follows: 
‘|  YWEAS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Acans, 
|| Stephen Adams, Arnold, Ashmun, Barring», Bay- 
1] be aadiaenes Bell, Biggs, James A. Black, |} anci- 
| ard, Milton Brown, William G. Brown, Butling- 
| ton, Burt, Cabell, William W. Campbell, John H. 
|| Campbell, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chap- 


| man, Clarke, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, 


j 


_ in favor, therefore, of deferring the consideration of | Cullom, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Jefferson Davis, 


this subject until the first Monday in February, 
| would oppose the proposition of the gentleman 
from Mississippi 


i. 
| Mr. THOMPSON said, he thought if the gen- 


|| Dixon, Dockery, Dunlap, Ewing, Foot, Giddings, 
| Giles, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, Har- 
| per, Herrick, Elias B. Holmes, Isaac E. Holmes, 
| Edmund W. Hubard, Samuel D. Hubard, Had- 


. * . a> ‘seine cn EO ‘It : ‘ oe it . Ty 
truth, with the other present the Bible to the Chi- | tleman could hear him, he would be satisfied with || son, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, Hunter, 


nese. It was our duty to do it. He trusted we 
would esteem it as much our honor as our duty. 
Let us not, like certain British missionaries, give 
them the Bible in one hand and opium in the other, 
but bless them only with the pure word of truth. 
He trusted the day was not far distant : soon, soon 
might its dawn arise, to shed upon the farthest and 


the most benighted of nations the splendors of more | 


than a tropical sun. 


Mr. HILLIARD closed by offering an amend- 


ment, such as he had indicated in the course of his 
remarks. 


| the motion he had made. He (Mr. T.) proposed 
| to refer the subject now to the Committee of the 

Whole on the state of the Union. It would be in 
_the power of the House to go into committee at 
'any time. The subject, it would be observed, was 
| not thus made the special order of the day; but it 
| was manifest that if the House insisted upon tak- 


ing the question on the motion of the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. Ixernsoxt,] to || 


| make the resolution the special order for the first 
| Monday in February, it would be debated until 
|| that time; whereas, by sending it to the committee 


|| Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Joseph 
| Johnson, D. P. King, Thos. Butler King, Leake, 
| Leib, Lewis, Ligon, Long, McGaughey, McHen- 
| ry, McIlvaine, McKay, Marsh, Miller, Payie, 
| Perry, Pollock, Roberts, Julius Rockwell, John 
| A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Scammon, Schenck, 
Seaman, Seddon, Severance, A. D. Sims, 5'™\r 
son, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Stewart, Strohm, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, 7 
| jamin Thompson, Tilden, Treadway, Trum “ 
| “Vance, Vinton, White, Wilmot, Win rop, Wo00d- 
ward, Yancey, and Young—100. 
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NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Baker, Benton, 
James Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brod- 
head, Catcheart, Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Colin, 
Culver, Cunningham, Delano, De Mott, Dilling- 
ham, Dobbin, Douglass, Edsall, Elisworth, Erd- 
man, Ewing, Faran, Ficklin, Fries, Goodyear, 












Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Henley, | 


Hoge, Hough, James B. Hunt, Jenkins, Jas. H. 


Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Geo. W. Jones, Ken- || 


nedy, Preston King, Lawrence, Levin, Lumpkin, 
Maclay, McClean, McClelland, McClernand, Mc- 


Connell, McDowell, Barclay Martin, Morris, || 
Morse, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parish, | 
Pendleton, Perrill, Pettit, Price, Ramsey, Rath- || 
pun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Leon- || 


ord H. Simms, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, 
Stanton, Starkweather, Stephens, St.John, Strong, 
James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, 


Toombs, Wentworth, Wheaton, Williams, Wood- | 


worth, Yell, and Yost—87. 

So, two-thirds not voting therefor, the House 
decided that the resolution should not be made the | 
special order for the first Monday in February. 

Mr. PRICE thereupon withdrew the amendment 


he had submitted, to make the resolution the spe- || 


cial order for to-morrow, [which means to-day, 
Tuesday;] and moved that the House now resolve 


uself into Committee of the Whole on the state of | 


the Union. 
OREGON DIRECT—AGAIN. 


The motion having prevailed, the House resolv- 
ed itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, Mr. Tissarrts, of Kentucky, in the 
chair. 

And the committee, on motion of Mr. BOWLIN, 
took up the same joint resolution from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. BOWLLN, whose claim to the floor was not 
contested, rose and addressed the Committee. 

Mr. B. said he regarded this question of the oc- 


cupation of Oregon as one of the deepest and most | 


vital importance that had ever agitated this Gov- 
ernment from its very foundation, It not only in- 
volved the value of the territory under considera- 
tion, but involved principles of the most sacred 
nature—principles upon which, if this nation was 
uow prepared to give way, she was prepared to 
draw down deep degradation upon her head in the 
bloom of youth. It was a question of the greatest 
importance, whether we regard it in reference to 
the power with which it might bring us in collision, 
or in reference to the value of the territory, or in 
that higher character of the national honer, which | 
is at stake upon it. Upon the question of our 
claims to Oregon he did not propose to trouble the 
House. His views upon it had already been fully | 


submitted at a former session of Congress; and he | 


should only touch upon them as they might inci- | 
dentally be involved in the review of the treaties | 
made upon this subject, He proposed to leave the | 
question of title where the decision of the last Con- | 
gress, in conformity with that of the Baltimore | 


Convention, had placed it, and which the people of | 
this nation had ratified by a solemn and decisive || 


vote—viz : that it is unquestionably in us. 

é lhe title of Oregon, then, is ours, and is estab- 
lished by the best authority in this country. That 
veing the case, had we done anything to place that 
tile out of our hands, or to bring it into jeopardy? 
And here permit him to state, at the outset of his 
‘rgument, that no act which we might possibly 
do in relation to Oregon, so long as we leave the | 


rivers, bays, and creeks of that territory open to || 


the subjects of Great Britain, and allow them the | 


right of trading with the Indians, could be in viola- | 


ton of that convention. We might establish a. 
erritorial Government regardless of the notice; | 
we might build our forts and fortifications; we 
might send our people there; we might organize | 
the Territory into a State; and, in his humble 
pinion, there would be no violation of the treaty | 
supulations between us and England. What had 
England gained by treaty on this subject? The 
first foundation of her pretended claim was the 
reaty of Nootka Sound; and upon this her own | 
fminent statesmen had pronounced, on the floor | 
of the British Parliament, that they had gained | 
nothing that they had not before. They had bul- 
hed Spain into that negotiation; they had kicked | 
*r into it by voting supplies to the king for car- | 
Frying on the war; but Spain out-generaled them, 
and they gained nothing but fine words; they 
guned nothing but the right of ingress and egress | 


\| follows: 








i in that territory, the right to trade with the na- 
i, tives, and to make temporary huts and ware- 
houses ; ay, they gained a loss by that very treaty, 


|| the South sea, and took it as a boon at the hands 
| of a nation which they, at the same time, held in 
a condition of scorn and degradation. 
thing in the history of negotiation, by which she 


celebrated treaty with the United States in 1818. 
The terms of that treaty were, perhaps, familiar 
to every gentleman in this House; but he wished 
to call the attention of gentlemen particularly to 
it as compared with other treaties of the United 
States with Great Britain, that they might see 
whether she ever gained any more right of soil or 
other rights under it than she had gained under 
other treaties with regard to which she had made 
no such pretensions. What did the treaty of 1818 
| give them? The third article of that treaty was as 


‘*ArticLe 3. It is agreed that any country that 
‘may be claimed by either party on the northwest 
| §coast of America, westward of the Stony moun- 


| tains, shall, together with its harbors, bays, and 
| creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the 
| same, be free and open for the term of ten years 

‘from the date of the signature of the present con- 


‘the two Powers; it being well understood that 
| § this agreement is not to be construed to the pre- 
‘judice of any claim which either of the two high 

| € contracting parties may have to any part of the 
‘said country; nor shall it be taken to affect the 
‘claims of any other Power or State to any part 
‘of the said country—the only object of the high 
| * contracting parties, in that respect, being to pre- 
‘ vent disputes and differences among themselves.”” 
Now, he contended that, while we preserve to 
them the freedom of trade in that territory, and 
preserve the creeks, bays, and rivers open to their 
communication with the waters of that country, 
| there was no violation of the spirit of that treaty. 
This idea of ‘joint oceupation,’’ growing out of 
that treaty, arose from the peculiar condition of 
the case, and not from the words of the treaty or 
from any known principles of international law. 


| it necessarily carried with it the idea that they may 
| fortify themselves with stockades and temporary 
forts; and that begets the idea of permanent hab- 
| itation, permanent location; and this begets the 
idea with a grasping nation, such as Great Britain, 
that there may be some claim to territory arising 
under it. An example of a similar treaty was that 
which was concluded with England at the peace 
of 1793, known as Jay’s treaty, by which the free 


provided for. And the article in that treaty was 
almost in identical terms with the article of this 
treaty in relation to Oregon. 


Mr. B. read the following extract from this 
| treaty: 





‘and places on its eastern side, to whichsoever of 
‘the parties belonging, may freely be resorted to 


‘ jesty in Great Britain.” 


Almost precisely the language used in relation 
to Oregon. 


created one of her great monopolizing companies, 
and had placed it on the soil of Mississippi and 


treaty which gave to her the right of ingress and 


that she had any right to prevent us from organiz- 
ing a civil government there? And yet the privi- 
leges conferred upon her under Jay’s treaty in re- 
lation to the Mississippi river, were just as exten- 


conferred upon her, and still it never entered the 
heads of British statesmen that they had any right 
to the territory along the shores of the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, and the Arkansas; and the idea of 
her rights in Oregon had been begotten alone by 
this continual grasping spirit on her part, fostered 
by our own supineness and inaction, and by the 





‘“‘ The river Mississippi shall, however, accord- | 
| § ing to the treaty of peace, be entirely open to both | 
‘parties; and it is further agreed that all the ports | 


‘and used by both parties in as ample a manner as | 
‘any of the Atlantic ports or places of the United || 


‘States, or any of the ports or places of his Ma- |) , of it.” This is British morality! 


Arkansas, who would have believed for a moment | 
her claim to any right of territory there, under a | 
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{ 
for they gained the privilege of the commerce of | 


The next | 


pretended that she acquired any rights, was in the | 


‘vention, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of | 


When we agree to let a country into commercial | 
transactions with a savage people on our territory, 


navigation of the Mississippi river was expressly | 


Now suppose that Great Britain had 


egress in that river? Who would have supposed | 


sive as those which this treaty in relation to Oregon | 





~ 
151 
remoteness of this territory. They would never 
| have tried, under the treaty of 1818, to plant a ter- 
ritory under our own view. Under the treaty 
which conferred upon us the right of fishing on 
| the banks of Newfoundland, we were authorized 
to build huts and warehouses, to dry our fish and 
prepare and store them for market; and yet it 
never entered into the conception of man that be- 
cause Great Britain had given us these privileges, 
that territory or any portion of it was ours; un- 
questionably it had never entered into the thoughts 
of Great Britain, that if she saw fit te organize a 
territory there she was first to come and ask us, 
And he asked gentlemen to throw aside the idea 
which had been engendered, and which served 
only to confuse and lead astray, that Great Britain 
had any rights which would be interfered with by 
the vindication of our claims to that territory. 
Her treaty with Russia in 1825, conferred upon 
her almost the same privileges as the treaty with 
|} us in 1818; yet she had never dared to plant any 
| colonies there ; she had never even raised the claim 
that Russia had surrendered any portion of her 
territory. 
He called gentlemen, then, to look at this sub- 
| ject in the right aspect. This is American territo- 
ry. No rights have been coneeded except the 


rights of trade, and so long as our harbors, bays, 
| and creeks, are left open to her citizens for this 

purpose, so long we violate no rights ef’ hers, al- 
though we goon to take possession of it, by or- 
ganizing a Government, and taking the proper 
| measures for the protection of our citizens and our 
| soil. When we closed the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi river to them, were we threatened with 
war? When we closed one or two other rivers to 
them, were we threatened with war? No: e had 
not been the practice of this Louse to anticipate 
war on such grounds. They were looked upen 
as commercial transactions. No: Great Britain 
never would have dreamed of saying that she had 
any claims upon Oregon had it not been for the 
laggard spirit of the American people, and which 
had crept into certain portions of this House. 
This was the origin of the grasping spirit manifest- 
ed by England on this subject, and which well ac- 
corded with the grasping spirit with which she 
was now fighting the New Zealanders, to strip 
them of their little territory, and was denouncing 
them as rebels. She had now drawn her fortifica- 
tions from the North of England itself in one con- 
| tinuous military line all the way around to the 
| East Indies; she had fortified that route, so as to 
|command the trade of China, and she does not 
| want Oregon for itself. No: she would be glad if 
| the whole of Orezon were a burning volcano, as 
| far as she is concerned; because she will have to 
| go on to fortify herself if we settle it. Her object 

is to keep the Yankees out of it. If she can crip- 
ple us, and prevent our emigration thither, that is 
all she desires. Now she has the island of Chu- 

san, that commands Ningpoo, at the mouth of the 
| Yang Zie Kiang; she captured it during her war 
with China, and sold it back for twenty millions 
of dollars. The time expired for its payment; it 
was paid; and now the English Government say 
that circumstances have changed. They have got 
the money, and they refuse to surrender back the 
island, because, they say, forsooth, ‘it would be 
‘ putting it into the hands of our great rival, France. 
‘It is too important to surrender; we must keep 
‘it, and prevent France from coming in possession 
And why do 
Because it is the nearest harbor to 


they keep it? 
Oregon. 

He now called upon gentlemen to look frankly 
upon this treaty, and to say that there have been 
no rights conferred under it, as claimed by gentle- 
men in this House; and whether we give the no- 
tice or not, we have as much right to organize a 
territory, to fortify it, to put our troops in it, as 
we had in Arkansas or Mississippi under Jay’s 
'treaty. It was no grant of territory, but merely a 
commercial treaty; and Great Britain could justly 
take no offence at our action, so long as we pro- 
tected the rights of trade of her citizens; but if she 
saw fit to take offence at it, let it come. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
| Ruert) yesterday told them if war came it would 
be a war of aggression on our part. Our soil (said 
Mr. B.) is quartered upon; fortifications are erect- 
ed; and the territory is actually taken possession 
of; and because we see fit to do the same thing, in 
the exercise of our rights, are we to be told that, 
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continent, 


stands, 


of aggression on our part? It reminded him of the 
old fable of the porcupine and the snake. The 


porcupine, being overtaken by a storm, called at | 
the den of the snake, and sought protection from || 
_ last inch of the soil of the Republic. 


the inclemency of the weather. He was taken in; 
and when he got tired of his com many, he threw 
out his sharp quills into their a skins, They 
invited him to retire. ‘* No,’’ he told them *‘ he 
‘had been allowed to come in, and he was very 
‘well satisfied; those who wished to could go 
‘out.”’ So with the British traders. They had 
been allowed to come in, and they had taken pos- 
session of this territory; and now, when we want- 
ed to get them out, they tell us they are very well 
satisfied, and those who are dissatisfied may with- 
draw ; and when the gentleman says if we under- 
take to pit the porcupine out, it is an agrressive 
war, he (Mr. B.) did not understand it so. It 
was nothing more nor less than a war of defence 
against the encroachments of an over-grasping 
Power. An **olfensive’’ war! Why, one would 
suppose from the speech of the gentleman that 
we were engaged in some grand acquision of for- 
cign territory. Was that the fact? 1s not Ore- 
von ours? Did any one doubt it at this day? And 


if it was ours, What was our duty in regard to our 
citizens and our territory? The gentleman from 
South Carolina had told them that to give this no- 
tree would be to assume exclusive jurisdiction over 
the territory, and to assume exclusive jurisdiction 
would we war; and further, that it would be a war 
of aggression on our part. He agreed with the 
gentleman, that giving the notice was necessary to 
assume exclusive jurisdiction; but as to the remain- 


| 


or New Zealand; and let her distinctly understand 


that if she makes a war of aggression in order to 


take from us any portion of our territory, it will 


never cease so long as she owns one inch upon our 
The gentleman from South Carolina 
also dwelt at some length upon the policy of allow- 
ing things to remain as they now are, and of leav- 
ing to time to settle this question. We had been 
allowing it to go on in this manner for fifty years, 
and what had time accomplished? It had brought 
into question the title of a territory to which our 
claim was as good as that upon which this Capitol 
Our diplomacy, our concessions, our ne- 
rotiations from time to time had brought the mat- 
ter into this position. What was time going to do? 
He would tell them: it was to leave that country 
in the possession of the British, with encourage- 
ment to fortify; and the responsibility of changing 
the state of things which we pusillanimously shrink 
from will be assumed by our posterity; and Fre- 
mont’s pass in the Rocky mountains will be an- 
other Thermopyle to drive back the invading Per- 
sians upon the rights of freemen. 
was mistaken in his theory. 
already elapsed to develop what would be the re- 
sult of this policy; and it was that England has 
fifty forts in that territory, and that we had none; 
that England has an oreanized Government, we 
have none; that England has military forces there, 
we have none; and that she has absolute posses- 
sion of a territory to which she has no claim but 
the pretended one under this treaty. That was the 
operation of time, and time would work wonders! 


We would drive them off eventually, or make them 


American citizens; but he scorned to leave to our 
posterity what we ought to do ourselves—to vindi- 


cate our claim to a territory to which our title was 
as rood as it is to the territory of Virginia. The 


gentleman seemed to think it absurd to think of 


possessing Oregon. He (Mr. B.) differed with 


him here also. Let them pass this measure—let us 
excourage our people to go there, and let the Eng- 
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in case the result of this action is war, it is a war | lish attempt to resist us, and he would guarantee 
| that one hundred thousand swords would leap from 
| their scabbards, and would be wielded for the de- 


, He did not regard war as a positive evil, if it was 
I ’ 


der offis positions, he differed with him in toto. 
‘To give the notice, and to assume exclusive juris- 
diction, he (Mr. B.) contended, did not necessarily 
invite to war; andif war should follow, it would 
be a war of aggression on the part of England, to 
take from us a part of our rightfal territory; and a 
war which, he trusted, if it once was forced upon 
us by the rapacity of Great Britain, would never 
cease until she had not a foot of land upon the con- 
tinent of America. Let her distinctly understand 
that this was the sentiment of this House and of 
the other House of Congress, and that they are 
sustained in it by the American people; that we 
ure not going to cower before her, and to surrender 
our just territory ; that we are not the poor con- 
temptible creatures that she is committing depreda- 
tions upon in South Africa, in the Isle of France, 


The gentleman 
Time sufficient had 


, tion upon the head of him who would counsel their || 
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fence of our rights in Oregon by those who would 
go determined to drive off our enemies from the 


The gentleman had treated at some length of the 
effect of war upon our institutions; and had seemed 
to dread something like a despotism resulting from 
it. In this he differed from the gentleman. A 
war, he maintained, was no positive evil, occasion- 
ally. China is an example of a nation which never 
wars—which spends millions of money to build 
walls to hedge herself around, instead of relying 
on the breasts of her sons as a bulwark of defence. 
On the contrary, England, France, and Spain, were 
nations that were prepared to defend their rights. 


forced npon us by aggression and injustice; and he 
told the gentleman he might look to the West for | 
defence for any war which might come upon us. 
On the point of territory, it was a subject, as he 
had remarked, of vital importance to this nation. 
If the ‘Territory of Oregon was a barren rock, if it || 
was a burning volcano, still it was ours; and he 
trusted in God that there was in the hearts of the 
people an idea of national honor which would for- 
ever prevent them from yielding up one foot of the 
territory which rightfully belonged to us. He 
knew it had been questioned, when we had seen 
Maine dismembered, and a portion of her people 
sold to despotism and tyranny; but he trusted that 
such a disgrace would not again be inflicted on our 
country. Upon this subject we might derive a 
most beautiful lesson from the ancient Romans. 
Amongst the fabled deities of the Romans, they 
had a god of boundaries called Terminus, who was 
represented without feet, indicating that he had no 
power of retreating from the spot where Roman 
valor had placed him. ‘To this fabled deity, the | 
homage of patriotism, courage, and a sacred faith 
in the prowess of their arms, were rendered up 
with divine honors. Religion and patriotism com- || 
bined in the preservation of the soil of the Repub- | 
lic. In support of this sacred principle of Roman 
faith, of Roman patriotism, it was ordained that 
any one who proposed to remove this god, and dis- || 
member the Republic, should be decreed infamous. 
Armed alike with religious enthusiasm, a devotion 
to this god of limits, and an ardent and burning 
patriotism, the Roman people not only preserved 
from dismemberment the soil of the Republic for 
more than a thousand years, but planted the statue 
of their favorite deity in Britain on the north, on 
the Euphrates in the east, Mauritania in the south, || 
and the pillars of Hercules in the west. Roman | 
arms, and Roman valor, carried him to the utmost 
limits of the then known habitable globe. In- 
spired by a holy faith in their tutelary deity, they | 
could look undismayed, amidst the slaughters of || 
Canne, and the ruthless plunder of the Gauls. 
Even in her greatest extremity, no Senator dared 
counsel peace at the sacrifice of an acre of her soil; || 
no diplomatist had the temerity to breathe the 
thought of removing the favorite deity from his || 
pedestal at any price. Where Roman genius and | 
Roman enterprise erected the sacred symbol, Ro- 
man valor was there ready to defend it. Under 


| 








the benign influence of this mingled sentiment of || 
religion and patriotism, Rome grew and spread, 
until 
She veiled 
Earth with her haughty shadow, and displayed, 
Until the o’er-canopied horizon failed, 
Her rushing wings—Oh! she who was Almighty hailed. 





From this beautiful story of the fabled divinity, 
let us learn to draw lessons of wisdom and patriot- 
ism. Let us, like the Romans, inculcate a sacred 
reverence for the unity of our soil, for the untar- 
nished lustre of our honor. Let us enshrine in our 
hearts our stars and our stripes as the patriotic 
emblems of our faith. Let us plant them upon the 
utmost limits of the Republic, and invoke execra- 


withdrawal or their dishonor. 

There was still such a thing as national honor, 
though it had been tampered with; and he differed 
in toto from the gentleman from South Carolina, 
who thought there was no cause of war but to pre- 
serve ourselves from being trodden under the foot 
of power, and to resist that aggression which strikes || 
at our liberty. There were cases other than these || 
of national honor as nice—ay, perhaps even nicer || 
—than any case which existed in personal inter- 





| wide over the bounds of the habitable globe. 








course. And here let him say to the gentleman 


| from South Carolina, that he was mistaken whey 


he supposed that the people of the West had not q 
high sense of personal honor, and a readiness to 
vindicate it when occasion required. 

Mr. WOODW ARD—his colleague [Mr. Ru ETT} 
being at the moment absent from his seat—made ay, 
explanation (as was inferred) of Mr. R.’s remark 
on this point, which was inaudible at the desk » 
the left of the Speaker’s chair. 

Mr. BOWLIN continued. He was going oy «5 
show that there were other just causes of war 
than those which had been laid down by the ey). 
tleman from South Carolina as the only ones. [He 
referred to the revolutionary war, as an instance jy 
illustration of his position, in which our country 
had gone into a bloody couflict for the vindication 
of an abstract principle—viz: that no power oy 
earth had a right to impose taxes on us azainst our 
consent. Itdid not arise because, according to the 
gentleman’s definition of the just cause of war, our 
personal rights were materially involved, but upon 
a higher and nobler question—a question of priy- 
ciple. 

here was another branch of the subject to which 
time would permit him barely to allude, and that 
was the commercial importance of this territory, 
And in the first place, he would call the attention 
of gentlemen to the fact, that from the Adantic 
coast to the valley of the Mississippi, and on to the 
Pacific ocean, we were by nature, ay, we were 
stamped by the hand of God himself as one nation 
of men. [Mr. B. here entered into a more extend- 
ed geographical view of our country, and of the 
creat importance of finding a western outlet on the 
Pacific for the productions of the great valley of 
the Mississippi, referring to the immense amounts 
of money which had been expended to provide an 
eastern outlet in penetrating the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and in the great chain of internal communi- 
‘ation and on this side of those mountains; and 
arguing that the western outlet by the way of Ore- 
zon and the Pacific ocean would be vastly move 
valuable, as affording for our agricultural products 


n 


| a market with China, with the Japanese Islands, 


with the Philippine Islands, with the Burman em- 
pire, and with other countries of the East, contain- 


| ing an aggregate population of more than five hun- 


dred millions, who were not our rivals in the pro- 
ducts of the soil.] Let us perform our duty in rele- 
tion to this territory (he urged ) and if war was forced 
upon us he trusted in God that we should not be 


| found afraid to meet it, and that we should not cra- 


venly postpone it for our posterity. Let us pre- 
serve our territory from dismemberment, and our- 
selves from eternal dishonor and disgrace. There 
was not a heart in the nation, he trusted, that did 


| not leap at the glorious thought of meeting our ene- 


my in such a cause as this if war was forced upon 
us, and of pressing forward, not stopping woul we 
should drive our British invaders from the Ameri- 
can continent. There was no difficulty on this poin', 
however. Great Britain was not going to declare 


' war. Did she declare war on Russia when she re- 


sumed the territory on which she had given her the 
right to trade? or upon us, when we had resumed 
the right of the navigation of the Mississippt river, 


| which we granted her under Mr. Jay’s treaty? No. 


She was not going to declare war now; and he 
regretted that any part of the legislation of this 
House should be tinctured with a British feeling— 
with a fear that Great Britain would not approve 
our action in regard to our own territory. He wi- 
terly denounced and deprecated such a course: and 
he invoked this House to continue to legislate upon 
our own soil precisely as if Great Britain did not 
exist asa nation—precisely as if, with an aggressive 
spirit, she was not spreading her dominion far - 
had our rights, and let us dare maintain them. He 
referred to the same spirit of aggression on the - 
of England as exhibited towards France, and to the 
noble manner in which it had been resented, when, 
instead of receiving the monarch whom English 
tyranny had attempted to force upon them, a 
had thrown back the head of that monarch in their 
faces, and had gallantly, bravely _ defended on 
own rights and their own soil. With the ee 
ject in view, we were now to be assailed. ‘an 
our twenty millions of people, and with = = 
pregnable fortifications, which nature had a. 
around us, we could not be conquered i ba . 
but we were to be conquered by colonization 

wresting our territory from us, on the pretenace 
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claim to it founded on the stipulations of a mere 
commercial treaty. We were now to be put on a 
footing with Hindostan, with Ceylon, with Aff- 
chanistan, and with a hundred other countries 
where she had driven out the true owners. We 
were to be sunk in national character, and degraded, 
preparatory to her assumption of Oregon; and when 
that day comes, then there would be war: then 
would come, as had been said by gentlemen in the 
course of this debate, the crash of systems that 
would convulse the civilized world, But the eternal 
principles of truth and justice were on our side; 
and whenever we were forced into this conflict, 
with them we should prevail. 

Mr. B. concluded, by expressing his confidence, 
that the unfeeling sentiments of the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Grppines,] expressed on yester- 
day, would have no influence upon this House. 
No true friend of Oregon entertained such feelings. 
When the gentleman drew his horrible picture of 
war, of English black regiments, and of insurrec- 
tion in the South, he (Mr. B.) could charitably 
have hoped that the *‘ wish was not father to the 
thoucht,’’ had not the gentleman coolly remarked 
that the South had brought this upon themselves. 
Oregon wanted no such advocates, upon such 
monstrous principles of inhumanity. Her true 
friends repudiated them; and he would say, in the 
spirit of the Litany of the Church, from such ad- 
vocates, and from such inhumanity, good Lord 
deliver us. 

Mr. B. having concluded— 

Mr. YANCEY obtained the floor; but yielded 
toa motion that the committee rise; which prevail- 
ig, the committee rose and reported progress. 

And then, at a very early hour, 

The House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Wenpvespay, January 7, 1846. 


The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a re- 
port from the Department of War, presenting a 
statement of contracts made in said department 
during the year 1845; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PILOT LAWS. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
memorial of the pilots of Baltimore, praying the 
repeal of the act of the 2d of March, 1837, concern- 
ing pilots; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. J. also presented the memorial of Joseph 
H. Bradley and others, citizens of the District of 
Columbia, praying an extension of the powers of 
the Orphans’ court of said District; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. BAGBY presented additional documents in 
relation to the petition of Amos Halborn; which 
were referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. B. also presented the petition of Blair & 
Rives, praying compensation for printing the Com- 
pendium of the Sixth Census; which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. B. asked to be excused from further service 
as chairman of the Committee on Claims, in con- 
sequence of the pressure of his other official duties. 
No objection being made, the request was complied 
with by the Senate. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose to ask a similar favor. 
Duriug his absence, and before he took his seat in 
the Senate at the present session, he had been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on Finance. He 
would be very glad indeed to render all the service 
he could, to the best of his ability; but there were 
several reasons for his declining the acceptance of 
the station. One, however, would be sufficient. 
The business of that committee was extensive, 
«nd would require a great deal of explanation, as 
well as argument, in defence of the measures pre- 
sented. In all probability it would be beyond the 
power of his voice to undertake the duty. He had 
for many years been subject to hoarseness, and af- 
ter addressing the Senate, it always continued for 
— days; and this would incapacitate him. 
: aoe these circumstances, without assigning any 
her reason, he hoped he would be excused. He 
<—e add one fact: when formerly a member of 
‘us body, he was excused for the reason now as- 


“gned; and he wusted that a similar indulgence 
Would not now be refused. 
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Mr. Carnoun was then excused from serving 
on the Committee on Finance, no objection being 
made. 

Mr. DIX presented the memorial of Colonel 
‘John B, Walbach, asking compensation for ser- 

vices as aid-de-camp to General Wilkinson, in 
1801, and the reimbursement of his expenses and 
losses while acting in that capacity; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented the memorial of 
one hundred and seventy-five masters of vessels 
and steamers, and forwarding merchants, asking 
| for the construction of a harbor at the mouth of 
the Sheboygan river; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
| Mr, W. also presented a similar memorial from 
citizens of Buffalo, New York; which was referred 
| to the same committee. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of the heirs 
| of Gilbert Denel, praying indemnity for losses by 
the depreciation of the currency in which he was 
naid for his services in the revolutionary war; 
which was referred to the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims. 
| Mr. BENTON presented a memorial of officers 
| of the army of the United States, praying the legis- 
| lation of Congress on the subject of brevet and staif 
rank in the army; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
| diciary, to whom was referred a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make an arrange- 
ment or compromise with Mangle M. Quacken- 
boss, and his co-obligors, or any of them, for 
| claims on bonds given by them as sureties to the 
United States, reported the same without amend- 
ment, recommending that it be passed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


The following resolution, reported yesterday by 
Mr. Aten, from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate ¢ause 
to be prepared for the use of the Senate ten thou- 
sand copies of the map of the Oregon Territory, 
compiled by the Unit States Exploring Expedi- 
| tion: provided said maps shall not cost more than 

ten dollars per hundred. 


| The ** Act for the relief of James Bogardus,’’ 
| referred to yesterday, was read a third time and 
| passed. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN MICHIGAN, 


The bill granting alternate sections of the pub- 
lic domain for the completion of internal improve- 
ments in the State of Michigan, was taken up for 
consideration; when 

Mr. SPEIGHT inquired if the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Woopsrince] was yet ready for 
action upon the bill. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE answered in the negative, 
/and hoped the bill would be again passed by in- 
| formally for a few days, when he trusted its merits 
| might be fully and properly laid before the Sen- 
ate. 

No objection being made, it was so ordered. 


CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


The ‘* Bill to extend the Cumberland road through 
| the State of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois,’’ was taken 
'up, and considered as in committee of the whole, 
| and reported back to the Senate without amend- 
| ment. 
| ‘The question being put upon ordering the bill to 
| be engrossed and passed to a third reading, 
| Mr. DAYTON suggested a postponment of the 
consideration of the bill until this day two weeks; 
to which 

Mr. HANNEGAN, who reported the bill, as- 


senting, it was so postponed. 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


MOUNTED RIFLEMEN. 


| “The Senate took up, as in committee of the 
whole, the bill to provide for raising a regiment of 
/ mounted riflemen. 

Mr. BENTON briefly explained the design of 
the bill. It was reported as a peace measure, and 
had no reference whatever to war, or the rumors 

_of war, which agitated the whole world. In that 
oint of view he considered it ; and, so considering 
it, he would not discuss the question of our foreign 
relations. It was to constitute a portion of the 
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permanent peace establishment that the bill was 
introduced, and it grew entirely out of the present 
defenceless state of our frontier. Itwas so entirely 
and exclusively intended for the purpose of putting 
our frontier in a situation for defence, and for the 
protection of settlers, that if he held in his hand 
this day a bond for the continuance of peace with 
all the world, he should have felt it his duty to 
report this bill. He believed that there were about 
eight thousand miles of frontier unprotected; and 
it Was reasonable to suppose that, with this great 
extension of frontier, and the large number of In- 
dians with whom our people would be brought in 
contact, this additional foree would be needed at 
all events. A regiment of mounted riflemen was 
considered as the most appropriate force that could 
be raised for the service, to be employed at the 
military defences which the President may deem 
necessary on the line of communication w ith Ore- 
gon. The only material question, in his view, 
was, Whether it would not be more advisable that 
two regiments should be employed instead of one 


, 
In consequence ot the great extension of our south- 


western frontier. That was an open country—a 
sandy Wwaste—a desert, where these forts were re- 
quired to be built as defences against the reving 
tribes of Indians, and mounted riflemen were the 
most efficient foree which could be employed, be- 
cause it combined the advantages of cavalry aud 
infantry. The President had recommended stock - 
ades and block-houses; but the bill did not fix te 
number; this was a matter of detail; nor was the 
material of which they should be built designated, 
as every country was governed by circumstances. 
The British posts were composed of sun-burut 
bricks, and they made excellent buildings, either 
for defence or habitation; they were perfectly dry, 
and whitewashed inside; and impenetrable to all 
arms, even toarifle ball. It was left open to the 
President to determine the number and situation 
of these defences. ‘There was a blank left in the 
bill for arming and equipping the regiment. He 
had sent a copy of the bill to the Quartermaster 
General, asking information on the subject, and 
was informed, in reply, that $76,500 would be 
required for this purpose. He would therefore 
move to fill the blank with that sum. With respect 
to the second blank, the Quartermaster General 
had not been able to make any accurate estimate; 
but, considering the work was to be performed by 
the men themselves, he would propose $3,000 for 
the erection of each post. That would be sufli- 
cient; adding some compensation to the Indians 
for the use of their grounds, as, although we had 
the power to appropriate private ea erty for the 
public use, we could not occupy nae belonging 
to either white or red men without compensation; 
it would therefore be necessary to make an appro- 
priation for this object. And he proposed to fill 
the blank with the sum of $100,000. 

Mr. CALHOUN sugvested to the Senator a 
modification—that $3,000 be appropriated to de- 
fray the expenses of each military station, or de- 
fence; and not exceeding $2,000 compensation to 
the Indian tribes who may possess or own the 
grounds on which each work may be erected. 
This wiil be better than appropriating a round sum 
for the whole. 

Mr. BENTON said the suggestion was very 
good, and he was willing to accept the modifica- 
tion. 

These amendments were agreed to, and there 
being no others proposed, the bill was reported to 
the Senate, and the amendments of the Committee 
of the Whole concurred in. 

And the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 

Mr. LEWIS moved that the vacancy in the 
Committee on Finance be filled by the Chair; and 
the motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT then appointed Mr. Speseut 
as the chairman of that committee. 

A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States. 


CLAIMS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE AGAINST THE 
UNITED STA‘TES. 


The * Bill providing for the settlement of the 
‘claims of New Hampshire against the United 
* States,” heretofore reported, was taken up and 
considered as in committee of the whole; when 

Mr. PHELPS expressed his hope that the bill 
would not be salad to-day. A variety of docu- 
ments on this subject had formerly been laid be- 
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had had occasion to look into these documents, and 
reluctant as he was to oppose any claims which 
honorable Senators might deem to be good and 


valid, he should feel himself compelled, after an | 


examination of those documents, to vote against 


this bill. He hoped it would be passed by for the | 


present. : 

Mr. ATHERTON said, he had no objection 
that the bill should, for the present, be so disposed 
of, provided it were brought before the Senate at 
an early day, so that it might undergo the action 
of the House. It had, on a former occasion, once 
passed the Senate, after a full consideration, and 
would doubtless have passed the House had there 
been sufficient ime He had no objection that the 
bill be passed by, and hoped an early day would 
be fixed for its consideration. 

Mr. PHELPS, in reply, pledged himself not to 
interpose any obstacle to the consideration of the 
bill; but he thought the final action of the Senate 
thereon would be expedited by his proposition, 
He asked whether the gentleman had any objec- 
tion to name next Monday as the day for its fur- 
ther consideration ? 

Mr. ATIIERTON assented. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN wished the Senator from 
New Hampshire would state the object of the bill, 
that the Senate might be better prepared for the 
subject when it should be taken up, 

Mr. ATHERTON said he would take great 
pleasure in doing so. In the winter of 1835, the 
State of New Hampshire found it necessary to 
send a large force to sustain the authority of that 
State over that portion of her northeastern border 
contiguous to Canada, near the line of 45°, and 
known as the Indian-stream territory. This ne- 
cessity arose from the fact of jurisdiction being 
claimed there by the Canadian authorities; whence 
arose a conflict between the British authorities and 
those of New Hampshire; and this conflict arose, 
in reality, from the action of the General Govern- 
menton that subject. The facts of the case are 
to be found in the award of the King of the Neth- 
erlands, as arbitrator between the General Govern- 
ment and Great Britain, and are fully set forth in 
the report made thereon to the House by Mr. How- 
ard, then chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in the House of Representatives, and now 
& reporter in the Supreme Court—a man, he be- 
lieved, of great accuracy. In that report it was 
shown that, in the winter of 1835-6, that part of 
New Hampshire lying on the Canadian border 
became much disturbed: so much so that bands 
of armed men were found opposed to each other 
to sustain the authority of the respective Govern- 
ments. "That of New Hampshire called upon a 
small body of its militia; in doing which, the 
expenses she now sought a reimbursement of 
were incurred, One ground which is stated in the 
report in favor of the claim of New Hampshire, 
was the extraordinary position in which that part 
of New Hampshire was thrown by the Federal 
Ciovernment, in its negotiations with that of Great 
Britain, and over which New Hampshire could 
exercise no control. During the pendency of the 
award of the King of the Netherlands, which gave 
the disputed territory to the British, it was of 
course impossible for New Hampshire to interfere, 
while, during that period, there was no settled goy- 
ernment in that territory. When the award was 
refused, New Hampshire was thrown back on her 
original rights, and it became necessary for her to 
maintain her jurisdiction. It was a portion of the 
continent over which she had exercised undisputed 
jurisdiction from the first settlement of the State, 
and up to that time there had been no dispute. It 
had been duly incorporated into the State of New 
Hampshire—formed a portion of one of its coun- 
ties, where legal process had been always served, 
without any interference of the Canadian author- 
iues with the State jurisdiction. But upon the an- 
nouncement of the award of the King of the Neth- 
erlands, a different state of things arose. Persons 
appeared there, claiming to act under the authority 
of the Governor of Canada. In 1835, a Canadian 
officer undertook to arrest one of the inhabitants, 
who was rescued. The men who interfered to res- 
cue him from the hands of an officer who had no 
right to arrest him, were also arrested for resisting 
the Canadian authorities, and it became a matter 
of necessity for New Hampshire to interfere, in 
order to sustain her jurisdiction. By the unani- 
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fore the Senate, and might now be found on the | 
files of the 25th or 26th Congress. Heretofore he | 





that the Canadian authorities claimed jurisdiction | 
there, he would refer to certain complaints which | 
were filed in the office of the Secretary of State, 
made by the Attorney-General of Lower Canada, 
and transmitted to the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire. These charges were made in 1836, by di- 
rection of Lord Gosford, Governor-General of Can- 


ada; and, upon their being transmitted to the au- || 


thorities of New Hampshire, commissioners were | 
appointed to investigate the matter and report | 
thereupon. The second charge was, ‘The con- | 
‘tinued advance of the State of New Hampshire— | 
‘of her Jaws and jurisdiction—into a territory | 
which, by the treaty of 1783, was not designated 

as a part of the United States, and which should 

be considered as still undetached from Great Brit- 

ain, and its inhabitants still under her Govern- 

ment.’? The third charge was, ‘* The military 

occupation by New Hampshire of the territory 

in question.”? That showed the Canadian Gov- 

ernment did interfere to extend its authority over 

that territory. The New Hampshire commis- 

sioners proceeded to investigate the subject, and 

the map they were enabled to make was of great 

importance, in showing most conclusively that 

the claim of the British authorities was entirely 

without foundation, and that the territory in 

dispute belonged unquestionably to New Hamp- 

shire. 

The dispute relative to this portion of territory 
arose from that part of the treaty of 1783 which re- 
fers to the northwestern source of the Connecticut 
river. By that treaty, the line of boundary was to 
run along the highlands dividing the waters which 
flow into the St. Lawrence from those which fall 
into the Atlantic ocean. Now it could only be 
owing to acomplete ignorance of the geography of 
the country that that line established by the King 
of the Netherlands, instead of going to the north- 
west branch of the Connecticut river, left the high- 
lands and struck the Connecticut. That would be 
obvious to any Senator who examined the map ac- 
companying the report. The dispute grew out of 
the question, ** which was the northwest branch of 
the Connecticut river?’ Of that there could be no 
manner of doubt. So satisfied were those that ex- 
amined it, that upon representations being made to 
Mr. Webster, when engaged in negotiation upon 
the northwest boundary, by the New Hampshire 
delegation, the British surrendered their claims to 
all the territory in dispute, which is now within 
the limits of New Hampshire. He conceived there 
could be no objection made-to the principle upon 
which New Hampshire acted in carrying out her 
purpose to sustain her jurisdiction. The State of 
Maine did the same thing. Her claims, which rest- 
ed on precisely the same ground, were already paid. 
He believed they had been paid since their recogni- 
tion by the treaty; but they were recognised in the 
treaty, because ‘they were due, and for no other 
reason. He would, then, remark, that the amount 
named by New Hampshire was trifling—only six 


i ee 
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or seven thousand and about one hundred dollars; | 
whilst, if he recollected right, the claims of Maine | 


for military services amounted to seventy thousand 
dollars. The claims of Maine were of a similar 
kind to the present; they were recognised and paid. 
There was no difference between them, except as 
to the greater magnitude of those of Maine, which, 


by the zeal of her authorities, and those who ne- || 


rotiated the treaty, were paid; whereas those of 


New Hampshire, being smaller, were not yet dis- || 


charged. 


In accordance with the suggestion of Mr. Pue.ps, 
and the assent of Mr. Atnerron, the consideration | 


of the bill was postponed until Monday next. 


PRE-EMPTION SYSTEM. 


The ‘ Bill providing for the establishment of a 
‘ permanent prospective pre-emption law, in favor 
‘ of actual settlers on the public lands,” introduced 
several days since by Mr. Asuey, was then taken 
up; but by request of several Senators, that its 
consideration be postponed, Mr. A. assenting there- 
to, it was passed by informally for the present. 


POST ROUTES IN TEXAS. 


The ‘ Bill to establish certain post routes”? in | 


Texas, reported on Monday, was taken up, con- 

sidered as in committee of the whole, and reported 

back to the Senate with amendment. } 
The question being called, on ordering the bill to 
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; 
/mous concurrence of her Legislature, an armed | 
force was sent and maintained there. To show | 





Jan. 7, 
_ be engrossed for a third reading, a brief conversa. 
tion ensued between Messrs. WESTCOTT, ASH. 
| LEY, SEVIER, JARNAGIN, HUNTINGTON 
and NILES, as to the proposed mail routes; which, 
resulted in the recommittal of the bill to the Com. 





|| mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads for the 


| purpose of amendment. 
MONUMENT TO GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


The following joint resolution, reported yester- 
ay by Mr. Cameron, from the oo on 
| Public Buildings, was taken up, and read a second 
| time : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representutircs 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled 
That the Washington National Monument esis. 
ty be, and it is hereby authorized to erect the eo). 

templated monument to the memory of General 
Washington, upon such portion of the public 
grounds or reservations within the city of Wash- 
ington, not otherwise occupied, as shall be selected 
by the President of the United States and the Board 
of Managers of said society as a suitable site oy 
which to erect the said monument, and for the pros 
tection thereof. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN suggested that the joint 
resolution be laid on the table for the present, as 
he believed that a similar resolution had passed the 
House of Representatives; and it was so ordered, 


LIGHT-HOUSE IN THE DELAWARE RIVER. 


A report from the Secretary of the Treasury, con- 
taining information in relation to the erection of a 
light-house on the stone pier, near Fort Mifflin, in 
the Delaware river, in compliance with a resolu- 
tion of the Senate calling for the same, was pre- 
sented, referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NILES, from the Committee on Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, to whom was recommitted 
a bill regulating the compensation for the public 
printing, reported the same, with amendment, to 
read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That from and after the ores of this 
resolution, the printing of the two Houses of Con- 
gress shall be subject to the following regulations: 
When any message, report, or document, commu- 
nicated to both Houses of Congress, shall be order- 
ed to be printed by the Senate, the Secretary shall 
ascertain whether the same has been previously 
ordered to be printed by the House of Representa- 
tives; and if so, the copies ordered by the Senate 
shall be supplied by the printer of the House of 
Representatives, for which there shall be no charge 
for composition; and if any message, report, or 
document, shall be ordered to be printed by the 
House of Representatives, it shall be the duty of 
the Clerk to ascertain whether the same has been 
previously ordered to be printed by the Senate; 
and if so, the copies ordered by the House shal 
be furnished by the printer to the Senate, and no 
charge for composition shall be allowed therefor; 
and should an additional number of copies of any 
such document be ordered by either House, they 
shall be furnished by the printer to the House 
| which first ordered the printing of the document, 

and for which no compensation for composition 
_ shall be allowed: Provided, however, That if, for the 
purpose of despatch, or any other cause, it shall be 
necessary to fulfil any order for printing of either 
| House of any document which had been previous'y 
ordered to be printed, the Committee on Contingent 

Expenses of the House making such order, may 
direct that such document be again composed, oF 
put into type, in which case composition shall be 
charged and allowed: and from the commencement 
of the present session of Congress, al] printing or 
dered by either House of Congress, when the num- 
ber of copies does not exceed five thousand, shall 
be paid for ata rate of compensation not exceeding 
twenty per centum less than the rates fixed and es 
tablished by the joint resolution of 1819; and when 
the number of copies shall exceed five thousand, 
the compensation shall not exceed thirty-three and 
one-third per centum less than the rates allowed by 
said joint resolution of 1819; and when the Com- 
| mittee on Contingent Expenses of either House 
shall direct a second composition, to execute any 
|, order for printing, the printing shall be done hen 
|| printer to the House making such order; and ” a 
| any order for printing requires maps or charts, th 


|} same shall be obtained under the direction 0! the 
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Committee on Contingent Expenses of the House | 


making such order; and all expenses for printing 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the two 
Houses, each House paying for the printing or- 
dered by it, except the expense of composition, 
which shall be paid by the House which first or- 
dered the document or paper to be printed; and if 
there shall be second composition, it shall be paid 
for by the House whose Committee on Contingent 
Expenses shall authorize and direct the same; and 
when extra copies of any document shall be order- 
ed by both Houses, and the same are executed by 
the same printer, the copies shall be delivered to 
the two Houses simultaneously, in proportion to 
the whole number of copies which the Houses 
have respectively ordered. 


The joint resolution was then considered as in 
committee of the whole; when 

Mr. SPEIGHT called for the reading of the 
amendment. . 

Mr. NILES said that the object of the resolu- 
tion was two-fold: Ist, to regulate the manner in 
which the public printing should be executed; and 
94, to regulate the price. The change proposed by 
the amendment would of course affect the second 
object of the resolution only. 

The amendment was adopted in the committee 
of the whole; the joint resolution, as amended, was 
reported back to the Senate, which concurred in 
the said amendment, and the joint resolution was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. BEN'TON, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred a bill for the relief 
of Mrs. Mary McRea, reported the same without 
amendment, recommending that it be passed. Mr. 
B. also moved that the report be printed; which 
motion was agreed to. 

A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, announcing that that House had 
passed a joint resolution authorizing the erection 
of amonument to George Washington, on the pub- 
lic grounds of the-city of Washington, D. C.; in 
which the concurrence of the Senate was re- 
quested. 

On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, the Senate then 
went into Executive session; and after some time 
spent therein, (during which several nominations 
were confirmed,) the doors were opened, and the 
Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 7, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


~ The SPEAKER announced the business first in 
order to be the call of the committees for reports. 


MAP OF OREGON AND PUBLIC PRINTING. 


Mr. ROBERT SMITH asked leave to offer the | 


following resolution; which was read for informa- 
uon; - 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be directed to furnish, with al] possible 
despatch, a map of the Territory of Oregon, to 
accompany the ek Message; provided the 
cost of the same shall not exceed eight cents per | 
copy, all expenses included. 

Mr. G. 8S. HOUSTON objected. 

Mr. SMITH said the gentleman certainly must 
have misunderstood the object of the resolution. It 
provided merely for the printing of a map of Ore- 
gon to accompany the President’s Message. 

The SPEAKER said the resolution could only 
be received by general consent. 
_Mr. SMITH supposed, he said, that no objec- | 
tion could be made. 

Mr. G.S. HOUSTON suggested that at the last 


ongress each of the members had been furnished || 


with such a map. Besides, it might create delay | 
in the furnishing of the documents. 
The SPEAKER said no debate was in order. 
Mr. HOUSTON withdrew his objection. | 
And the resolution being thus before the House— | 


Mr. HUDSON (after some conversation on a 
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| the exception of the last session, when there was 
a great delay in furnishing the message, that docu- 
ment had generally been delivered within the first 
fortnight of the session. We were now, he be- 
lieved, in the sixth week, and only two or three 
copies had been furnished to each member. He 
had an amendment which he desired to offer, pro- 
viding for an inquiry into the cause of the delay in 
the printing of this and other documents. If these 
new maps were ordered, the probability was that 
we should have to wait three or four weeks longer. 


Mr. SMITH said he could, he thought, obviate 
this objection on the part of the gentleman, by 
stating that the maps could be furnished in two 
days. And as to the expense, the time already 
occupied by the House in the discussion of the 
resolution had cost more than maps to accompany 
every copy of the Message would amount to. 

Mr. HUDSON was not at all opposed, he said, 
to the printing of the maps, but to the delay which 
might result. He supposed that many of the co- 
pies of the Message had already been stitched: to 
insert a new map would involve the trouble of re- 
stitching, and delay must necessarily follow. And 
he would here take occasion to say that he thought 
all the extra efforts which had been made in this 
and in the last Congress, to save a little expense, 
by means of a Committee on Engraving, had been 
attended with inconvenience, greater ten times than 
would counterbalance all the saving that had been 
made, 

It was well known that at the last session of 
Congress the printing of Fremont’s report had 
| been ordered. Out of the thirty or forty numbers 
to which they were entitled, they had received but 

'two or three; and he understood that some one 
| was delaying the work for the purpose of getting 
some map engraved. He thought if the House 
| knew the inconvenience which had been experi- 
enced during the last session, and which would 
again be experienced, in consequence of this dab- 
bling with engraving, they would be disposed to 
discharge the Committee on Engraving altogether 
from further service. He made no complaint of 
negligence on the part of thatcommittee. He pre- 
sumed that they had been as active as it was pos- 
sible for them to be. But if they were under the 
| necessity of examining the maps, &c., and then 
| corresponding with half the engravers in the coun- 
try to see upon what terms the work could be done, 
delay was inevitable. The fault was not in the 
committee ; it was in the system itself, 
| He moved to amend the resolution, by adding 
| thereto the following words: 


‘* And that the Clerk be requested to inform the 
‘ House as early as practicable why the public 
| * printing has been so long delayed; also, when the 
‘ printer will be able to supply the members with 
‘the President’s Messave and the accompanying 
‘ documents, and the report of the Secretary of the 
|* Treasury; and also, that the Clerk inform the 
* House whether the public printers have given 
‘ bonds for the faithful discharge of their duties; 

| ‘and, if so, when that bond was executed.”’ 


Mr. HOGE rose and moved the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUDSON continued. He had not, he said, 
yielded the floor. He had simply to say in rela- 
tion to the amendment, that it seemed to him that 
the inquiries which it contemplated were proper. 
There certainly had been unusual delay. The re- 
_ port ofthe Secretary of the Treasury, with which 
| we were generally furnished during the first week 


heard of since it went into the printer’s hands, 


| 
} ° . 
| of the session, had not, Mr. H. believed, been 
| 
| 


'| Why this delay? This House had been told upon 


one of the first days of the session, that it was ne- 
| cessary that a public printer should be immedi- 
ately elected, otherwise that great delay would 
follow; but that if he were chosen, he would enter 
at once upon the discharge of his duties, and that 
we should have all the documents forthwith. That | 
argument prevailed. The public printers were | 


|| elected. The documents had been sent down. 
|| And he had been informed that at least one month 


Point of order) said that he had not the least ob- || from the time at which the printers had been 


Jection to its ado 
the map w 
the P 


Z the apd ges of getting these maps engraved. | 
ey the old members knew, it was now some 
an four weeks later than the time at which 

oOcuments were usually furnished. With | 


|| only the fact with regard to the report of the Sec- 


ption, se far as the furnishing of || elected, they had not entered into the requisite 
was concerned; but he objected to having | bonds. Certain he was that many of the docu- 
resident's Message delayed another month || ments which usually came in during the first week 


| of the session, had not been delivered to this day. | 
| Gentlemen all about him said that such was not | 


! 
} 
} 
| 


| retary of the Treasury, but that other documents, 


1 


usually delivered within the first ten days of the 
session, had not yet been furnished. 

It was time to inquire into the cause of this de- 
lay. If the public printers were incompetent—if 
they had not force or type enough to execute the 
oublie printing in season—the House ought to be 
informed of the fact, so that the duty might be 
assigned to some other person. If the documents 
were not to be eae until two or three months 
after the meeting of Congress, it would become a 
matter of indifference whether they were furnish- 
ed at all or not. During the recent holydays the 
members—especially those who had remained in 
the city—had had more leisure to examine the doc- 
uments than they could hope to have at any subse- 
quent period of the session; and he, tor one, had 
een greatly disappointed that they had not been 
furnished. He had inguired for them at the fold- 
ing-room from day to day; and the answer as often 
had been ** to-morrow or next day.’’ Six weeks 
of the session, he repeated, were now nearly over, 
and scarcely a document, with afew excepuions of 
a very unimportant character, had been received. 
He wished that the House should be informed of 
the cause of the delay; and if it thought proper to 
adopt the resolution of the gentleman from Illinois, 
[Mr. Sairu,] he (Mr. IH.) hoped it would be so 
amended as to provide that the maps might not be 
attached to the President’s Messave. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON desired to know 
what this map was, and under what authority it 
had heen prepared ; for he must conte SS he was 
unwilling to take the map which any man might 
furnish, unless he knew that it came from a re- 
sponsible source. [le was anxious to have such a 
map; and at this cheap rate he believed the House 
might afford to publish a large number. Put, at the 
same time, it should be a map published under pro- 
per authority; for it was well known that any map 
which this House might order to be engraved would 
xo abroad with its sanetion upon it. [le would like 
to know whether the House was willing to publish 
any man’s map, when its publication might have 
been begun on mere speculation? If it eame from 
any of the departments or from any of the oflicers 
or bureaus of the Government, he would cheer- 
fully vote for it; but he would not take a map 
which any one might furnish on mere speculation, 
and without the proper extent of knowledge re- 
quisite for the undertaking. Tle would like the 
rentleman who introduced the resolution to state 
by whom the map had been executed, and whether 

/it was endorsed by any competent authority. 

Mr. SMITH said he was willing so to modify 
the resolution as to provide that, before being en- 
craved, the map should be subject to the inspee- 
tion of any committee of the Flouse, who should, 

| if it was not right, make the proper correction. 

| Mr. THOMPSON said he understood, from the 
tenor of the gentteman’s reply, that this map did 

| not come here under the authority of any of the de- 
partnents. Ile (Mr. 'T’.) knew no committee of 
this House that could decide on its correctness or 
justice. He could not vote for the resolution in 
the absence of such authority. 

Mr. COBB inyuired of the Speaker whether the 
morning hour had commenced. 

The SPEAKER said not yet: it would not com- 

| mence until this resolution had been disposed of. 

Mr. COBB said that if this discussion were con- 
tinued, the whole morning would be consumed, 
and the House would thus be prevented for some 
time from going into Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union, to resume tht discussion of 
| the Oregon question. He therefore moved that 
| the resolution be laid on the table, whence it might 
| hereafter be called up, if the House should think 
proper. 

And the question being taken, the motion pre- 
vailed. 

So the resolution and amendment were laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER stated that the business first in 
order would be the call of the committees for re- 
ports. 


MINERAL LANDS, DES MOINES RAPIDS, ETC. 

Mr. HOGE was here permitted ‘to give notice of 
|a motion hereafter to be made for leave to intro- 
| duce a joint resojution transferring the management 
and control of the United States mineral lands from 
| the War Department to the General Land Office; 


| Also, of a bill to provide for the effectual im- 


|| provement of the Des Moines and Rock River 


pids of the Mississippi. 
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PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Mr. RHETT rose, and asked leave to make a 
personal explanation. 

Assent having been given— 

Mr. RHETT said that he held in his hand the 
report in a city paper of a colloquy between the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Avams,] and himself, which took place yester- 
day. 

Mr. R. read from the Union as follows: 

‘*Mr,. Apams here rose, and after Mr. R. had 
* yielded the floor for a brief explanation, inquired 
‘ whether the gentleman from South Carolina, in 
‘stating that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
‘yoted against the late war had alluded to him, 
‘(Mr. Apams. | 

“Mr. Ruertr. I did. 

‘*Mr. Apams. ‘Then, sir, the gentleman is mis- 
‘taken. 

“Mr. Ruerr. Well, then, the gentleman from 
‘ Masvachusetts was opposed to the war. 

“Mr. Apams. If the gentleman from South 
‘Carolina will allow me, | will show that he was 
* mistaken.”’ 

Mr. R. continued. This is the substance of 
what occurred, although not the exact words. In 
saying that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
| Mr. Apams] voted against the war, I admit I was 
in error, and I promptly retracted it, The expres- 
But I have 
uiways been under the impression that the gentle- 


sion escaped me in the heat of debate. 


man was opposed to the war; but not having with 
me the documents upon which my opinions and 
impressions were founded, | acquiesced at the time 
of the gentleman’s denial, because to have said 
anything without proof, would have been use- 
les, 

Since then, however, | have recurred to these 
sources from which my original impression was 
produced. I have before me a letter written by 
the gentleman to Mr. Monroe, as Secretary of 
State, dated September 3, 1813, detailing a conver- 
sation between himself and the Chancellor Roman- 
zotl, the Russian Minister of State. In this letter 
the gentleman says : 

‘“*| knew the war would affect unfavorably the 
interests of Russia. I knew it must be highly 
‘injurious to the United States and England. I 


‘ could see no good as likely to arise from it to any 
‘ 


one.”’ 
if (continued Mr. R.) the war was likely to re- 
sult in good to no one, I should of course suppose 
It was not 

likely that he would be in favor of a war which 
could not result in good to any one, and certainly 
could not result in good to ‘the United States, 
Surely some good must be expected from a war by 
any one who supports it; for otherwise ne would 
he deliberately opposing the interests of his own 
country. 

This letter is also referred to in the History of 
the War of 1812-13, by C. J. Ingersoll. 

[Hfere Mr. R. quoted Mr. Apams’s words from 
the History, with an account of the conference and 
transactions. | 


the ventleman would be opposed to it. 


“In addition to this, (continued Mr. R.,) I recol- 
lected an extract from a letter which the gentleman 
had written to Mr. Leavitt Harris when at Ghent, 
who had formerly been consul of the United States 
at St. Petersburgh, and was Secretary of the Com- 
missioners at Ghent. Speaking of the war, the 
gentleman holds the following language: ‘* With 
‘a weak and penurious Government—having three 
‘frigates for a navy and five regiments for an 
‘army—what could we expect but defeat and dis- 

race? 7 

Now (continued Mr. R.) I naturally inferred 
that, as the gentleman could not desire our coun- 
try to be defeated and disgraced, he could not be 
0 favor of a war from which he supposed that no 
other result could be anticipated, 

These are the grounds on which my impression 
had been formed. I state them frankly to the gen- 
tleman and to the House; not that I wish to con- 
trevert any position which the gentleman may 
think proper to assume. If he says he was in 
favor of the war, or opposed to it, I have nothing 
to say. 

sut it was due to myself to show that I had not 
made this assertion—or charge, as the gentleman 
calls it—without having reasons and good grounds, 
which were at least satisfactory to my own judg- 
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ment, to justify the opinion that he was opposed to | 
the war. 

Mr. ADAMS (under leave) rose and said: Mr. 
Speaker, I did not expect, after what had passed 
the other day, when the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] had made a positive charge 
against me of having voted against the late war 
with Great Britain; and after I had, in the most 
explicit manner, denied the fact; and when the 
gentieman fell back upon an intimation that if I 
had not voted against it, I had not voted to sup- 
port it; and when I had proved that the charge 
was as unfounded as the other which he had with- | 
drawn; and when I had said that I imputed his 
error to ignorance, and not to malignity—the gen- 
tleman acknowledging he was chargeable with 
ignorance—and intimating to this House that I 
was not of importance enough for him to know 
what my course had been in relation to that 
war ;—I say, I did not expect that the gentleman 
would have renewed the charge in another form 
at present. ‘The gentleman, however, seems to be 
attached to this idea; and probably it may be a 
portion of the result of that other false charge 
which he made against me, of inveterate hostility 
to the South, and in expectation that, whenever 
his constituents see my name on the one side of 
the question, they would of course see his name 
on the other. After that, I did not expect that 
this charge would be renewed in the form in which 
he has now produced it again. 

I stated the other day, that the war commenced 
with Great Britain in the year 1812; that I had 
been at that time three years absent from = the 
country in the service of the nation; that I had 
been so in a situation assigned to me by Mr. Mad- 
ison on the very day on which he took the oath 
of office as President of the United States in that 
chair (pointing to the Speaker’s chair,) or in the 
chair which then corresponded to it; and that 
whilst absent, [ had been supporting, so far as 
was in my power, those measures of his Adminis- 
tration which led to the war. It was my fortune, 
during that time, to be placed in opposition not 
only to Great Britain, but to France, at two differ- 
ent periods; and during that time, during these 
three years of that Administration, I was placed 
in the position of supporting the interests and the 
honor of my country—first, against France, with 
whom the Emperor of Russia was at that time in 
close alliance ; and next, against Great Britain, the 
state of things having then changed, Russia having 
become the enemy of France and the ally of Great 
Britain. . ; 

The question of peace or war, therefore, was 
determined altogether independently of any action 
of mine. Within the same week that a declara- 
tion of war against Great Britain was made by the 
United States, a declaration of war was also made 
against her by France. I found myself then a 
representative of this country, at war with Great 
Britain, and Great Britain an ally of the Emperor 
Alexander. Under these circumstances, it was 
my duty to support the interests of my country 
against that ally; which I did to the utmost extent 
of my power, as the records in the archives of 
the Department of State will show. 

Shortly after war had been declared, the Chan- 
cellor Romanzoff sent to me requesting an inter- 
view. He then said to me, that by the express 


direction of the Emperor Alexander he had applied | 


to me; that the Emperor had seen with deep regret 


that at the moment he was entering into close | 


alliance with Great Britain, Great Britain and the 
United States had gone to war with one another; 
that he thought such a war would be very inju- 
rious to him, and that it would also be injurious to 
the United States. He then stated that the Em- 
peror had directed iim to inquire from me, whether 
he should offer his meciation between the United 
States and Great Britain; and that if it would be 
accepted by the United States, such was his inten- 
tion. Then it was that I made the observations 
to Chancellor Romanzoff, part of which the gen- 
tleman read. I stated to him that I was not, and 


could not be, authorized to say that the Govern- | 
ment of the United States would accept the media- | 


tion; but that that Government had entered upon 
the war with great reluctance; that they, as well 


as yourself, believed that the result of the war | 


would be advantageous to neither party; and that, 


, 


in my opinion, the mediation of the Emperor 


of the United States; and that I was ready imme- 


Alexander would be accepted by the Government | 
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diately to communicate to my Government the of 
that had been made, which I thought would be 
accepted, inasmuch as the unanimous opinion of 
the people of the United States was, that the sooner 
the war was ended, the better it would be for both 
partes. ‘That was the amount of what the centle. 
man from South Carolina says he considers ay 
opinion on my part in opposition to the war. 
Under the circumstances in which the offer wag 
made, I leave it to the impartial Opinion of 
mankind, whether such an inference can be dy 
from what I said on that occasion. 

The United States and Great Britain were then 
at war. The Russian Government furnished py» 
with a neutral cartel, by which this communica- 
tion could be made to the United States Govery- 
ment as soon as possible. Passports were obtaiy- 
ed from the British Admiral; but when the offer 
was made to Great Britain, which the Chancellor 
Romanzoff told me was made precisely at the sare 
time as to the United States, Great Britain, as js 
well known, declined the mediation. Put the 
communication was made to the President of the 
United States, and on the part of the United States 
the mediation was accepted. Have I not a right 
to infer that the immediate and grateful aceeptance 
of the mediation of the Emperor Alexander, on 
the part of the United States, was proof that the 
President and Congress were opposed to the war? 
for if it was proof against me, I take it for cranted 
it was proof against Mr. Madison and his Cabinet, 
and against Congress, which supported the meas- 
ures he took on that occasion, They accepted the 
mediation; and not only so, but immediately af- 
terwards a commission of three citizens of the 
United States, of which I was one, was appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate; and that commission was sent to the 
Emperor Alexander, in consequence of this pro- 
posal for mediation. The three commissioners 
were Albert Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; James A. Bayard, then a conspicuous and 
distinguished member of the Senate; and myself. 

These gentlemen came to St. Petersburgh under 
the expectation that it was possible that the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain might have accepted the 
mediation. But the Government of Great Britain, 
as I have said, declined it. In doing so, however, 
it declared itself ready and willing to negowate 
either at London, or in any neutral country, tor 
the conclusion of peace. In consequence of this, 
the proposition, on the part of Great Britain, was 
accepted ; two additional commissioners were ap- 
pointed, and negotiated under the mediation of the 
Emperor Alexander, and a peace was concluded in 
the neutral territory of Ghent. This is a matier 
which, ignorant as the gentleman from South 
Carolina avows himself to be of my course, | 
presume he, as well as the rest of the country, Is 
acquainted with, There is no child oftwelve years 
of age that ever had a spelling-book in his hand, 
that is not acquainted with it. 

The substance of the charge now brought against 
me is, not that 1 was opposed to the war when it 
was declared, but that I contributed to the conclu- 
sion of the peace. What the nature of that peace 
was, is well known to the country. I have never 
seen or heard of any extensive dissatisfaction with 
it; and I believe it was generally hailed as satis- 
factory in this country, as well as to the other 
party to the war. 

Among the other articles of the treaty, there was 
one which stipulated for the restoration of certain 
slaves—for compensation for taking and carry!s 
them away. After the close of the war, Great 

3ritain was called upon to make satisfaction and 

indemnity to the suflerers—of course, citizens of 
the South. So well satisfied was the Government 
of the United States with the proceedings of 1's 
commissioners, that [, as one of them, was nori- 
nated by Mr. Madison, and confirmed by the Sei 
ate, as Minister of the United States to Great Brit- 
ain. And there it was my fortune to be obliged to 
muintain the rights of sufferers by the taking and 
carrying away of slaves, against the positive denial 
of the British Government that any obligations of 
the kind rested upon them. I was for two years 
Minister there; and I defended and maintaie 
those parts of the treaty which stipulated for os 
compensation against the whole power and — 
ing of the British Ministry and Cabinet. 1 spear: 
sir, of matters which stand on the records of ts 
|| nation—which are to be found in all the public 
' documents of that period in which the correspo" 
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1846. 
dence is contained. I say that, during these two 
years, I maintained the cause of the South. And, 
if gentlemen will allow me to say it, I maintained 
their cause in such a way as to receive from South- 


ern men, and from public mectings, expressions of 


their gratitude for the service I had rendered. Du- 
ring these two years this question was not settled. 
The two high contracting parties differed entirely 
in their construction of the article in relation to the 
restitution of slaves—of compensation for colored 
property—in the treaty of peace. 

In the negotiation of the treaty, the article which 
stipulated for this restoration was by me, together 
with the other commissioners, maintained in sucha 
manner as to have it inserted, exceedingly against 
the disposition of the British commissioners and 
the British Government. And when it was insert- 
ed, the British Government endeavored to escape 
its effects. They denied the construction. The 
matter was discussed between the two Govern- 
ments by myself and the British Government, in 
England, and by Mr. Monroe and his Cabinet and 
the British Minister here, until the close of my mis- 
sion. During that time, after I found that the two 
Governments could not come to a common under- 
standing, a proposition was made through me to 
the British Government to refer the matter to arbi- 
tration, and it was accepted. By common consent, 
the Emperor Alexander was agreed upon as the 
arbitrator, and a succession of treaties between the 
three parties—Great Britain, the United States, and 
the Russian empire—finally terminated in a sen- 
tence of the Emperor in favor of the claim of the 
United States—in favor of the holders of slaves in 
the South, who had lost their property in conse- 
quence of the war. I hope the House will not con- 
sider that I am claiming credit which is not due to 
me, when I say, that the whole management of that 
negotiation—in the first place with the British Gov- 
ernment, and in the second place with the Minis- 
ters of Great Britain and of Russia—was conduct- 
ed by me, first as Minister of the United States at 
the Court of Great Britain; and, secondly, as Secre- 
tary of State here. I desire that any member who 
has any doubt of the state of facts which I have 


here given, would recur to the public documents 
published by Gales & Seaton, and see the whole 
course of that correspondence, from the time when 
the first negotiation of the treaty of peace com- 
menced, when the first proposition was made by 
Chancellor Romanzoff, to the time when the own- 
ers of the slaves received their indemnity for slaves 
they had lost in the course of the war, and then 
ask himself whether the part I had in that nego- 
tiation was evidence of hostility to the South. | 

_ Mr. Speaker, it has happened to me once before 
in this House, many years ago, to have some dif- 
ference with a gentleman, a member from South 
Carolina, a very distinguished man, who made 
some intimation of this sort; and I then referred 
to all these transactions, although in a much more 
limited manner than I have now done. And the 
ventleman acknowledged his mistake, and came to 
me and thanked me for the service I had rendered 
to the South in the whole course of that negotia- 
tion. 


But the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 


ee : : 
Ruerr] has cited another authority—a letter writ- , 


ten by me to Leavitt Harris, at St. Petersburgh, 
during the course and progress of the negotiation 
at Ghent—in which letter I spoke somewhat slight- 
ingly of the state of preparation in which we were 
in October and November, 1814, for another cam- 
paign. Sir, I did in that letter state that it was ex- 
ceedingly probable that, in the event of another 


‘ampaign, it would prove exceedingly calamitous, | 
I said | 


and most particularly so to the South. 
nothing there but what Mr. Monroe—the then 


et of State, or rather the then Secretary of 


«r—had, I believe, represented \o Congress in | 


mune} 

men stronger terms than I had used—language 
he ‘ > ° i = 
— h Congress had received without believing 
that he was opposed to the war. 


mainder of the letter. Whether that has come to 


is knowledge, or not, I will not undertake to say. | 


If he had read it, he probably would have found 


a f - . . e 

full and explicit declaration on my part, that, 
hotwithstandin d 
two ¢ . . ; 

Yo countries for the next campaign, I had no 


—o but that the valor and the public spirit of 
'e people of the United States would bring them 
ys a with honorand glory. In that very iden- 
cal letter, I say so. ‘The gentleman has not 


; Sut the gentle- | 
Man from South Carolina should have read the re- | 


g the inequality in the forces of the | 
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thought proper to read it. I do not desire him to 
do so, because it would not have suited very well 
with the opinions which he has expressed. , 

It has been my fortune before this time, on more 
than one oceasion, to be brought before this House 
as a sort of culprit, to be tried for my sentiments 
and feelings as they related to the interests and the 
honor of the country. Other occasions than this 
have been soucht. At the time the gentleman dis- 
avowed his knowledge of my history, after making 
a positive charge against me of having voted against 
the war, instead of doing as, in my opinion, a 
Christian and a gentleman should have done— 
withdrawn his charge, and apologized for having 
made it; when he only varied it, by putting it in 
a different form, and finally came to what I sup- 
pose is the immedicabile vulnus—the disastrous con- 
junction between me and my friend from Ohio, 
{[Mr. Gippines.] He touched upon what I sup- 
pose was the chief motive for his charge—his orig- 
inal charge—the probability which he sees of giv- 
ing great satisfaction to his constituents, not only 
by voting against me on every occurrence, but by 
bringing these false charges against me. 

In the sentiments I have expressed in this House 
in relation to the great question now before it— 
namely, the giving the twelve months’ notice to 
the British Government—of the termination of the 
convention by which our hands and feet are mana- 
cled and fettered from the assertion of our unques- 
tionable right—I abstained purposely from any 
reference whatever to northern or southern inte- 
rests on this question. I abstained from inquiry 
into any of the consequences which a war with 
Great Britain would bring on the North or on the 
Sout. I know very well that calamitous conse- 
quences will be the result, both to the North and 
the South, if that war should take place. I de- 
clared that I did not believe it would take place. I 
repeat, I do not believe that it will occur under 
any circumstances. I do not believe that it would 
occur if, the very day afier the notice shall have 
been given, we “should send a body of troops to 
take possession of the whole territory. [do not be- 
lieve that the Government of Great Britain or the 
people of Great sritain will ever make a war, or 
support a Ministry that would make a war, for 
Oregon, as part of the territory of Great Britain. 

But, sir, there are other circumstances which I 
apprehend will prevent the occurrence of war; 
and my greatest apprehension is, that it will be 
by the ultimate backing out of the present Ad- 
ministration and its supporters from the ground it 
has taken. 

[Great confusion in the Hall.] 

Mr. YANCEY rose to a question of order. 

Cries of ** Go on—let him go on.’’ 

Mr. ADAMS, pending the question of order, 
took his seat. 

Mr. YANCEY stated his point of order. The 
gentleman, he said, had risen, by permission of the 
Honse, to make a personal explanation. He was 
now discussing an entirely different question—the 
question of Oregon, the probability of war, and 
the course of the Administration, and making his 
reflections upon that Administration. He (Mr. 
Y.) felt it his imperative duty to call that gentle- 
man to order, and ‘to insist that he should not be 
allowed to proceed except in order. 

The SPEAKER said, the Chair was certainly 


under the impression that the gentleman was dis- 
| cussing matters irrelevant to a personal explana- 
|| tion. 


Several members having submitted a motion that 
Mr. Apams have leave to proceed, and the motion 
having been almost (but not quite) unanimously 
agreed to—for there was one hearty deep-toned 
No, that set the House into a roar of laughter— 

Mr. ADAMS proceeded. I am sorry that the 
gentleman is so very averse to my continuing, [al- 
luding, apparently, to the solitary member on the 
other side of the Hall,] but he need not be afraid ; 
there is no necessity for a panic on this occasion. 
I have done, or at least I should have been done in 


| the course of one or two more sentences, if the gen- 


tleman had not interrupted me. I was simply 
answering one of the charges which the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rnerr] had made 
against me—that notwithstanding what I had 


said here, although I have declared I was averse 


to war, the gentleman asserted—although I made 
such a declaration—that everybody knew what I 
said had a tendency to war. He not only made a 
false charge against me, but he gave this construc- 


157 


tion to what I said; and he declared that was the 
construction which all the world would put upen 
it. Iwas therefore strictly and closely adhering to 
the personal explanation he had called forth. He 
said that, although I disclaimed all intention of 
war, and declared my abhorrence of it, yet that, 
because what I said, in his opinion, had a ten- 
dency to war, he did not believe a word of what | 
said. 

Mr. RHETT. I said no such thing. 
gentleman show that I did. I deny it. 

Mr. HOLMES rose, and expressed the hope 
that the House would allow him five minutes to 
offer a resolution. 

The SPEAKER interposed to order, 

Mr. ADAMS. IT have not before me the report 
of the gentleman’s remarks in the National Intel- 
ligencer, which agrees with what | myself under- 
stood the gentleman to say. : 

Mr. RHETT. 
to you. 

Mr. ADAMS. 

Mr. RHETT. 
gventleman. 
self, 

Mr. ADAMS [having been furnished with the 
Intelligencer by Mr. Ruerr] read as follows: 

** Now it was said that the South was afraid of 
‘war. [I, said Mr. Apams, never said so.] It 
‘could not support the President ina war. The 
‘North was valorous; the North was chivalric; 
‘the North was ready, prompt, and brave. It was 
*the South that hung back. In the last war, the 
‘cventleman from Massachusetts across the way 
had shown himself a hero by voting against it, 
but now he was rabid for war with Great Brit 
* ain. 
‘ 


Let the 


Thave got it, and will send it 


Have the goodness to read it. 
I am not bound to read it to the 
I would rather he would read it him- 


‘ 


Though he said he was for peace, all knew 
that the tendency and effect of his policy was 
‘ war.’’ 

Mr. ADAMS having read the paragra ph— 

Mr. RHETT remarked, that is what t said. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; and I infer from this lan- 
cuage that the gentleman does not believe a word 
of what I said. I leave it to the understanding of 
every one who heard it whether I draw the infer- 
ence correctly. 

Mr. RHETT. I do not object to the inference. 
It was to the fact asserted by the rentieman, that 
I had said that I did not believe a word he said, 
that I objected to. That I deny. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; the gentleman denies the 
words. Tle did not use them; but if any man can 
take the two parts of the sentence together and not 
conclude that he did mean to say he did not believe 
my professions of being opposed to war, I then say 
that | am willing to leave the matter to the under- 
standing of this House and of mankind. I profess- 
ed and declared that I was not for war; that I did 
not believe war could take place; that ] was as sen- 
sible of its horrors, and had as deep an abhorrence 
of them, as any member of this House; but, I re- 
peat, I said that I did not believe it could follow. I 
repeat it. Then comes the gentleman and says that, 
notwithstanding my professions,everybody knows 
that what I said had the tendency and effect of pro- 
moting war. 

[ do not know, Mr. Speaker, that it is necessary 
for me to say anything further. I regret exceed- 
ingly thatthe gentleman should have thought proper 
to make this a personal affair with me. Fle was 
under no necessity of appealing to me; and, in fact, 
in this very same spirit of his, he disavows person- 
al reflections. But he didso. He made a charge 
against me which was false; and, instead of recant- 
ing it, persists in it to this hour. I wish to have no 
more to do with the gentleman. 

Mr. RHETT asked leave to make a personal 
explanation, which having been granted, 

Mr. R. said, lam sure, Mr. Speaker, that every 
one who has had any experience in this Hall, must 
be aware that no one would be desirous to have 
anything to do with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. It was impossible that he [Mr. Apams] 
could have a greater desire to have nothing to do 
with others than others desire to have nothing to 
do with him. 

Every one understood the adroitness, in matters 
of controversy of this kind, which the gentleman 

vossessed. For nine years, while he (Mr. R.) had 
had the honor of a seat in this House, he had 
avoided all controversies of this kind with any one. 
And if he had said anything in regard to the gen- 
_tleman’s position, it was not to him personally, but 
he had reference to the gentleman in his public 
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character, and to the position which he had takea 
before the country; and he was entirely unable to 


course which every repre sentative ought to pursue, 
The gentleman said that he, (Mr. R.) as a gentle- 
man anda Christian, ougnt to have retracted what he 
had stated erroneously. Mr. R. said he had prompt- 
ly retracted what he had said erroneously, in sta- 
ting that the gentleman had voted against the war, 
but he would not retract what he had not believed. 
When he asserted that the gentleman was opposed 


to the war, and the gentleman denied it, he (Mr. | 


KR.) not being prepared with the grounds upon 
which he had been led to this conclusion, could 
only let it go by, until he was able to show the 
House and the country the ground on which he 
had made it. Now, in making the statement this 
morning of those grounds, he had not done it to 
make an issue with the gentleman,but to justify him- 
self before this House, and to show that he would 
not lightly make a statement of this kind, about any 
member of this House, without having good rea- 
sons therefor; and he had done it that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts himself might have an 
opportunity of meeting it, if erroneous, and of re- 
butting it. And he now stated that, although the 
gentleman, in some respects, had rebutted it pretty 
successfully, in others he had not. He did not see 
that the gentleman was correct when he said that 
Congress, in assenting to the mediation of Russia, 
stood precisely in the same position as he himself’ 
occupied; and that if he | Mr. A.] was opposed to 
the war, the Congress of that time and the Presi- 
dent were equally opposed to it. ‘The Russian 
mediation had nothing to do with the matter, nor 
his desire of It was not the part which 
the gentleman had taken respecting that negoua- 
tion, or to promote peace, from which he had 


eaAce, 


drawn the inference tuat the gentleman was op- 
posed to the war. It was that he had assert d to 
Count Romanzolf that **he could see no good re- 
‘sult that was likely to arise from the war to any 
‘one.’ Now, was not the inference strong, that 
because the gentleman had said the war would re- 
sult in no good to any one, the refore he was op- 
posed to it? Because peace was desirable, it by no 
means followed that the war could produce no good 
result. If the motive for peace or negotiation was 
that the war could produce no good result to any 
one, how could any one be in favor of its exist- 
ence or continuance? 

With reference to the letter of the gentleman to 
Mr. Leavitt Harzis, which had been spoken of, he 
(Mr. R.) confessed that he had never seen the 
whole of it. He had seen extracts from it. An 
extract was all he proposed to read. 
ed, when the gentleman was the candidate for the 
Presidency, he saw extracts from tt. He had never 
seen the whole letter. But certainly, since the gen- 
tleman had alluded to the concluding part of it, he 
(Mr. R.) would get it, and read it; and if it sus- 


He re coll et- 


tained the gentleman, or showed that he (Mr. R.) | 
had not done him full justice, he would take the | 
opportunity to read it fully to the House, that its | 


full bearing might be understood. 

The gentleman, because, from these grounds, he 
had inferred that the gentleman was opposed to the 
war, said that this was a false charge; and it 
would seem that if any gentleman made an infer- 
ence from the gentleman’s conduct which he con- 
ceived to be incorrect, it was perfectly agreeable 
to him to say that that gentleman had made a false 
charge. If the gentleman had said that he (Mr. 
R.) had made a false inference, it would have been 
well enough. But, after all the gentleman had 


said, he (Mr. R.) very much doubted whether the | 
eentleman’s heart was in that war, or in reality || 


approved of it. And although the gentleman says 
he was for peace, (and the whole country, he be- 


lieved, were in favor of it,) and that he exerted | 


himself to bring it about, he (Mr. R.) did not 
think it proved at all that the gentleman was in 
favor of sustaining our country in that war. He 
said, then, that these were inferences. 
might all be wrong in the gentleman’s estimation, 
and wrong in fact; yet it by no means followed, 
because a gentleman made an inference which was 
incorrect, that he had asserted what was false. If 
there he good grounds for an inference, it may be 
true so fur as one gentleman is concerned, although 
erroneous in the opinion of another. 

As to the gentleman’s being in favor of southern 
interests in 1812 and 1813, that may be all true of 
that time, and the South repaid him with her con- 


They | 
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fidence. A portion of the South elevated him to || 
|| the Presidency, under the lead of Mr. Clay; and 
see that it was by any means a departure from the || 


when, finally, the gentleman’s Administrauon was 
overthrown in the contest for the second term, it 


| was not on account of any supposed hostility 


to the South, but on general principles. But the 
genteman’s course had been such, uniformly, 
since that time, as to leave no doubt of his feelings 
of bitter hostility towards the South. Could any 
man, who knew the gentleman’s course for ten 
years, entertain the idea fora moment that his 
feeling was any other? The gendeman himself, 
as great as may be his power of self-deception, 


would scarcely deny that his course on this floor || 


had been such as to give but one impression to all 
—that the gentleman’s feelings towards the South 
were those of dire, unmitigated enmity and hos- 
lity. In charging, therefore, that the gentleman 
was hostile to the South, he only charged what 
facts have justified and appeared to him fully to 
jusufy. 

‘That the gentleman ought to be somewhat care- 
ful when he spoke so warmly against gentlemen 
drawing inferences from his words, which they 
did not justify, he had clearly shown by his con- 
duct to-day. He had openly charged him (Mr. R.) 


with using words which he did not use; and had de- || 
duced inferences from his words far more strained | 


than any he had made. ‘The House had witnessed it. 


| But he did not mean to say that the gentleman had 


done what was culpable. He did not charge him 
with dishonor, with falsehood; but he did mean to 


show that, as he had thought proper to make in- 


ference from his (Mr. R.’s) language, he (Mr. R.) 
had but made an inference from the gentleman’s 
language and conduct far more reasonable, in his 
opinion, and far more consistent with truth. What 
he had done he had done with no disposition to 
wound or to injure the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, but as a representative discussing great 
measures, and the course of others implicated with 


them. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


Mr. HOLMES now rose, as he said, not to 
mingle at all in this grave conflict of mind, or this 
altercation of wits, but to offer a resolution which 
must now be offered to be available; and which, 
amidst all the strife and confusion in which they 
were involved, would come gratefully over the 
heart of every member of this House. He held 
in his hand a resolution to authorize a committee 


of the Washington National Monument Society, 


in conjunction with the President of the United 
States, to fix upon a site to erect, upon the 22d of 
February, a monument to the Father of his Coun- 
try. It was known that already, by a grateful 
country, a large sum had been raised for that pur- 
pose. ‘They were now about to carry this project 
into execution; and he trusted that, amid all this 


| strife of party, there would be one unanimous 


pulsation of gratitude towards General Wash- 
ington. 
Mr. EH. sent up the resolution to the Clerk’s 


| table, where it was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of sImerica in Congress 
assembled, That the Washington National Mon- 
ument Society be, and it is hereby authorized to 
erect the proposed monument to the memory of 
George Washington upon such portion of the 
mblic grounds or reservations within the city of 
Vashington, not otherwise occupied, as shall be 
selected and designated by the President of the 
United States and the Board of Managers of said 
society, as a suitable site on which to erect the 
said monument, and for the necessary protection 
thereof. 


The resolution was read a second time by its 
title, and (by general consent) was read a third 
time and passed. 


The SPEAKER was proceeding to call the com- 
mittees for reports, when 


CONTESTED ELECTION IN FLORIDA. 
Mr. HAMLIN (the question being one of privi- 


lege) rose, and made a report from the Committee 
| . . . . 
| on Elections, in the case of the contested election 


from Florida. 

Mr. H. stated that the report concludes with two 
resolutions: the first declaring that Mr. CaBe.i 
(the sitting member) is not entitled to his seat; and 
the second, that Mr. Brockensroven (the con- 
testant) is entitled to his seat. 





ee __ San. 7, 


| The naire without being read, was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

_ Mr. CULVER, from the minority of the com. 
mittee, made a counter report; which was similarly 


_ disposed of. 


OREGON. 


On motion of Mr. YANCEY, the House 
| solved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Tissarrs, of Kentucky. 
| in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of tie 
| joint resolution providing for the twelve months’ 
notice of the termination of the convention of li 2 
| Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL wished to correct», 
| error in the resolution. The resolution was ees 
drawn so as to leave itextremely doubtful whetho: 
| the notice would not be given for two years, He 
_ wished to correct it by striking out all afier the 
words shall be annulled and abrogated,” and jy. 
| inserting, in lieu thereof, * at the expiration of tie 
| * term of twelve months from and after said jotiro 
‘shall be given, conformably to the second artic) 
‘ of the said convention of the 6th August, 1827.” 
Mr. I. moved to amend the resolution accord- 
ingly. 
Mr. HILLIARD now moved the amendment 
which he had previously indicated, as follows: 
| Strike out the words * forthwith cause notice to 
be given,”’ and insert, ** be empowered wheney: r, 
‘in his judgment, the public welfare may require 
| fit, to give notice,” 
|| Mr. YANCEY addressed the Committee a: 
| some length on the general merits of the question 
| under consideration in relation to Oregon, He 
| was opposed to giving the notice to Great Britain, 
at the present time, for the termination of the con- 
_ vention, because he went for the whole of Oregon, 
because he considered war the inevitable result of 
the notice, and because the adoption of another 
| system of measures, which he indicated, woul 
| with greater certainty in a peaceful manner secure 
| our rights to the whole of that territory. {An ex- 
_ tended report of his remarks, which is deferred at 
Mr. Yancey’s request, will be published in the 
Appendix.] 
Mr. CALEB B. SMITH obtained the floor. 
He had found, he said, that it had been generally 
considered here and elsewhere in the country that 
the Oregon question was a western question, aid 
that the West had a deeper interest in it than any 
other portion of the country. As one of the west- 
ern people, he would disclaim any such considera- 
tion for himself, and in behalf of the western peo- 
_ ple he disclaimed it. The people of the West had 
no other than a common interest in this question, 
| which belonged to every portion of the country. 
| The question was not sectional in its character, and 
| Was not to be determined in reference to sectional 
interests. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Yancey] had appealed to the West, as if the wes'- 
ern people were endeavoring to urge the country 
into a war with Great Britain on this question. | 
say (said Mr, S.) that we have no desire to plunge 
the country into a war. The gentleman may be 
well assured, however, that there pervades the 
West a deep anxiety that this question should be 
settled in such a manner as will preserve the rights 
not only of the West, but of the whole United 
| States. 

1, for one, (said Mr. 8.) am not willing t 
plunge the country into hostilities with Great Bni- 
_ain, and to submit the question at once to the ar- 
| bitrament of war. I believe that this is not the 
| most certain way of securing our rights in Oregon. 
| I believe that if we force the question to a war, 
_will be the means of delaying our possession °! 
_ Oregon for years. It might not be the meats «! 

_wholly losing it forever. He would not believe 
that the patriotism and energy of the America! 
| people would ever permit the oe and alienation 
of Oregon; but a war at this time would cerian!y 

| hazard it. : 
1 do not believe (said Mr. Smrru) that there 's 
_among the western people any special desire oe 
| war. They have no peculiar thirst for the destruc: 
tion of the public peace. I can speak, at all even's, 
with confidence, as to those whom I immediate'y 
represent, but 1 do not undertake to answer 1°! 
other States. I cannot answer for Kentucky, 
Ohio, Missouri, nor for Illinois. It may be, sity 
that in the State of Illinois there is a veheme! 
desire existing for the trophies and laurels of vic” 
rious war. The shouts of victory are to them 
no unusual or unwelcome sound. Sir, the peop 
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of that gallant State have had experience in war; | 


and some of its patriotic representatives on this 
floor can show their sears and point to their wounds 
received in many a gory and well-fought battle. 
There, sir, once raged the war in which the great 
Mormon nation was unhorsed; and there, too, was 
waged the great Black Hawk war; which contests, 
known to fame, have re dered famous several gen- 
tlemen whom I now have in my eye. 

(Here a member from Illinois rose and asked 
who was alluded to in the Illinois delegation. } 

I would spare the gentleman’s blushes, (said 
Mr. S.;) but I could recite some of his own deeds 
of valor that will give him unfading and merited 
renown. 

My friend, too, the chairman of the Committee 
on the Territories, (Mr. Dovgiass,] whose well- 
known modesty will obscure his worth, has parti- 
cipated in many gallant achievements. The coun- 
try might be assured that, in that honorable gen- 
tleman, they would find one who had served with 
distinguished credit in the glorious wars of Illi- 
nols. 

But, sir, the second Punic war is ended. 


} 


His- | 


tory has told us that the third Punie war was the | 
most disastrous, and upon that we are about to en- 
ter; and, sir, it is not unreasonable to expect that | 


those who have been so much distinguished in the 
second, will be equally so in the third. 

But he had only intended to say that this was 
not a sectional question, and that, among the west- 
ern people, there was not, so far as he knew, any 
peculiar desire for pressing this question to a war. 
He hoped there was not one man, either in the 
West or in any section of the Union, who would 
not stand up in defence of the rights of the coun- 
try to the Oregon Territory. He had no reason 
to think, and did not believe, that the people east 
of the Alleghany range would be any less prompt 
to maintain our rights in Oregon than the people 
west of the Alleghanies. An idea seemed to pre- 
vail that the western people were not to suffer in a 
war to the extent that other parts of the country 
would suffer. But would not the people west of 
the mountains be taxed at a higher rate than those 
west of them? The western people would pour 


outas much treasure and as much blood in the | 


contest as any other portion of the people. We, 
sir, are not so remote from the scene of danger as 
to have no participation in it. Hostilities would 
necessarily occur near our borders. 
furnish our men in great numbers for the war— 
men who would be willing to shed their blood 
freely in the cause. 


We would | 


THE C 


to conquer or overrun the whole continent, at least 
of North America. This wild idea had extensive- 
ly prevailed, and been much encouraged. If we 
assented to this declaration, of a determination to 
yursue our destinies by taking the Canadas, and 
Mexico, and California, and Cuba, and the other 
places named by the gentleman from Llinois, we 
should soon excite against the American Govern- 
ment the hostility of the whole world, and bring 
upon us their united forces in arms. It might be 
that the result of our progress would be the great 
extension of our territory; but if this ery of des- 
tiny was much further encouraged and promoted, 
we should soon be obliged to send troops into the 
heart of Mexico for the protection of a band of 
robbers, who would be plundering that nation in 
the name of liberty. Having said thus much, sir, 
of this new title, | will add, (said Mr. 8.,) that 1 
consider our title to Oregon much better than that 


of Great Britain, or any other nation. 


I have never desired (continued Mr. 8.) to min- 
gle this question with party considerations. Some 
questions, I hope, are of so general, so national a 
character, as to be entitled to be considered in- 
dependently of party contests and party victories, 
and with a view solely to the national interests, 
If there could be any such question, this was one. 
Mr. 8. alluded to the celebrated Balumore Con- 
vention, which nominated Mr. Polk as the Demo- 


' cratic candidate for the Presidency, and to two re- 


solutions which were there proclaimed, and which 
were heralded, he said, as twin scions of the true 


Democracy—one being for the re-annexation of 


Texas, and the other for the re-occupation of all 
Oregon. We were now told that, by these resolu- 
tions, the Democracy had determined that Oregon 
should be retained at all hazards. ‘The resolutions 
declare that our title was full, clear, and unques- 
tionable. All know that the candidate nominated 
by this convention was elected: all know the anxi- 
ety which was felt to ascertain his sentiments upon 
this subject; all know how unequivocally he ex- 
wressed his sentiments in his Inaugural Address, 
tis not forgotten how great a sensation was pro- 
duced in Europe by his declaration that our ttle to 
Oregon was clear and unquestionable, and that it 
was considered, abroad and at home, as a declara- 
tion of our right to all of Oregon. Subsequently, 


| this declaration was repeated and sustained by the 


official organ of the Administration, which claim- 
ed for the United States * all of Oregon, or none.”’ 
Soon, following this claim, was the declaration of 


|| a determination to sustain it at all hazards, and 


sell their provisions at a higher rate during a war, | 
and that, therefore, they wanted one. They would, | 


it was said, rush into a war upon a sordid specu- | 
lation, and thus traffic in the blood of their fellow- | 


citizens, and the honor of their country. No such | 


sordid and mercenary motives actuate the West. | 


TI . . . 

hey had, it was true, a desire—one, he hoped, in 
common with all other portions of the people of 
the United States—to sustain the honor and rights 


of the country, and to see the American flag waving | 


in triumph; but they had no desire to see the coun- 
try involved in a war. 

He had desired to make a few remarks upon the 
Points of controversy in this question; but he would 
jot go into them, for the reason that they had been 
so well considered by others, and nothing that he 
‘ould add would strengthen the arguments already 
«vanced. He had given much attention to the 


question and had carefully considered the whole of | 


‘ue correspondence. He thought that the Secreta- 
'y of State had presented our title in so clear and 
able a manner, that nothing further need be said. 
the Secretary had shown our sources of title, as 
ie (Mr. S.) had supposed. But the Secretary 
‘uew nothing about one great source of title that 
wad lately beeu discovered. Atleast, he had made 
40 allusion to this new title, to wit: the title of 
, manifest destiny,’? which was so much relied upon 
*y the gentleman from Illinois. He (Mr. 8.) could 
‘ot consent that our claims should be made to 
“ppear absurd before the world by the assertion of 
32 ule as this. What our destiny might be, 
a ee only to higher powers than those of 
— It was not permitted to us to read the des- 
deo of individuals or of nations. Our ultimate 
“) | yas not yet manifested. He apprehend- 
meet ever, that the people of this country were 
ee ith too strong a belief that it was their 
“Suny, as the gentleman from Illinois had said, 





i || under all circumstances. 
tut it was said that the people of the West would | 


A rumor came to us (said Mr. 8.) in the West, 
that the President had, after all these strong and 


| decided assertions of our absolute title to Oregon, 


offered to give up to Great Britain the whole coun- 
try north of the 49th parallel. It was said that this 
otfer had been made as a compromise in the course 


of the negotiation. I remember weil (said Mr. 8.) | 


how bitterly the Administration was denounced by 


some of its supporters for having made this ofler. 


| [ could not be induced to believe (said Mr. 8.) that 


| Message. 


| the sake of peace. 


such an offer had been made: nor did I believe it 
till I arrived here, and learned it officially from the 
But | do not denounce nor condemn 
Mr. Polk for having offered this compromise for 
[ allude to it only to show 
what were the sentiments of his friends on the 
subject. 

lt was remarked by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Apams] that he had fears that the 
Administration would back out upon this question. 
jut whatever the President did, he must do in the 
face of the world, with all eyes upon him; and he 
must be judged of by the character of his acts. 


| Ought we now to pass the resolution before: the 


(of 18277 


committee, and say to the President that he must 
give the notice for the termination of the convention 
I think not. I was among those who 
signed their names to the report of the minorit 

of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, which holds 
that this duty belongs to a different department of 
the Government exclusively, and that the legisla- 
tive branch has no concern with it. 
principle of that report to be correct. 


I believe the | 
The Consti- | 


tution draws a line of separation between the Ex- | 
ecutive and Legislative departments; and neither of | 


these departments should trench upon the powers 


| sident as to his duty in this case, nor to do more 


than offer their advice. ‘The convention still ex- 
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[t is still in force. But this is a proposition 
to modify it or annul it. Will any one say that a 
treaty can be terminated or changed by the action 
of the House of Representatives? The first con- 
vention was limited to ten years. Before its ex- 
piration it was renewed indefinitely. It would have 
expired if it had not been renewed. Suppose that 
it had expired, would it have been competent for 
Congress to renew it? It could be done only by 
the Executive. But the convention is now in full 
force. Can this House, with the aid of the Senate, 
annul or modify it? 

To my view (said Mr. Surrn) it is inexpedient 
to give the notice, or to instruct the President in 
regard to his duty on the subject. This is a duty 
that belongs to the President, and he is responsible 
to the people for his discharge of it. 

All, sir, desire peace. If there is any one here 
who is ready to say, ** My voice is sull for war!’ 
he had not opened his lips on this floor. If we 
are all for peace, then I contend this measure is of 
a character which, in the present emergency, will 
be the first step to bring war upon the country. 
‘The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey) had 
anticipated him in bringing to the notice of the 
House two passages in the President’s Message, 
and, by remarking upon them, had superseded the 
necessity of further notice. No matter what might 
be the individual opinions of the President, at pres- 
ent there was no doubt that he regarded this notice, 
when he recommended it, as a wur measure. le 
had said that the question could not be compro- 
mised, and he therefore had recommended this 
step for the assertion of our rights. At the expi- 
ration of the twelve months, he tells us that we 
must be prepared to maintain our rights, or aban- 
don them. 


ists. 


If this notice was now given, it was 
his opinion that there would be war in twelve 
months’ time. He could not bring himself to any 
other conclusion, unless Great Britain should back 
out and abandon her pretensions. Butdid her past 
history show that she had ever pursued such a 
course? He believed that she had never been 
known to recede from any position she had once 
taken. But if we pass this notice, she cannot re- 
cede without being disgraced in the eyes of the 
universal world. 

I do not think, sir, that we shall back out. No 
portion of the American people can submit to see 
Oregon in foreign hands. We cannot and will 
not yield, except to the decision of arbitration, 
should the question be submitted to arbitration. 
Can we stop at the end of the year, and let the 
country sull remain in the hands of Great Britain? 
No. We must proceed, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts says, and take possession of it in 
military style. He was not disposed to yield to 
the pretensions of Great Eritain; but he thought 
it ill*-became us to make these Halls the theatre of 
national reproaches. We ought rather to approach 
this great subject in a spirit of moderation and 
courtesy. If we intended to assert our title to 
Oregon by force, it would be discreet now to be- 
gin to put the country in a position to meet such 
anemergency. We went int» the late war unpre- 
pared; and although our people on the frontier did 
all that could be expected from bold and patriotic 
hearts, yet they were crippled and defeated by 
the want of necessary supplies and munitions of 
war. He would ask gentlemen who were in favor 
of this measure, why they did not take steps to 
put the country in a state of defence? England 
was not now at war with France, as she was at the 
time when we declared war against her in 1812. 
Now she was at peace with all the world, and, at 
brief notice, could turn the whole of her fleets and 
armies against us. Our duty to the country re- 
quired that we should, if this notice was given, 
putit in a posture ofdefence. He would be found 
ready and willing to vote for the most ample pro- 
vision to defend the country. It was time that the 
people should be notified of their danger, if there 
was a purpose to pags this resolution; not that the 


hearts of the people should be prepared for war, 


but that their means of defence should be increased, 
and that they should not be exposed, without some 
rotection, to the assaults of an enemy. It had 
een well said by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Apams] that, while we were talking 


|| about one regiment of riflemen, and one company 


of the other. The House of Representatives (Mr. || of sappers and miners, and a line of stockade forts 


S. contended) had no right to instruct the Pre- | 


_in Oregon, the British Government was arming 
|| and preparing its war-steamers, presenting a naval 
‘| force far more powerful than any that was ever 
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before seen. Shall we neglect our defences till 
the British artillery is heard on our coasts—until 
we see our cities W rapt in flames? 

He trusted that he would be found willing to go 
as far as any one in the making provision for the 
public de fences. Although direct taxes were ex- 
tremely odious in his part of the country, he would 
vote for them, or for any other equal mode of rais- 
ing the necessary means for this purpose. If we 
must have a contest, then let it come. If any one 
now imagined that there was a British party in this 
country, they would then find there was none. 
There was no party here that would not sustain the 
country in all its hazards and dangers. But (said 
Mr. 8S.) I will ask, what injury will result from 
a continuance of this convention, call it a joint- 
occupancy, or whatever you will? What injury 
will it do? 

His honorable colle ague {Mr. Ow EN] had men- 
tioned as one of the grievances to be complained 
of, that a settler from the United States had receiv- 
ed eight hundred dollars to remove from the north 
side of the Columbia to the south side. He (Mr. 
S.) could not conceive what injury was to result 
from that. He regarded it equal to a gold mine 
for the settler; for he could go back and make ano- 
ther settlement, and get eight hundred dollars more, 
peration until he had exhausted 
the Hudson Bay Company of all their gold. All 
know that our st ttlemer ts are rapidly and steadily 
on the increase, and that our people are going out 
Such is not the case 

Great Britain had 
The Liudson 


Bay Company were only engaged in trading, and 


and BO rey at theo 


to Oregon in creat numbers. 
with the British settlements. 


made no efforts to colonize Oreron. 


were not planting any colonies. The British were 
not filling tlements, while we were rap- 


Let us continue this opera- 


up the ir 
idly increasing ours. 
tion, and but a few years can elapse before we shall 
be strong enouch in Oregon to maintain our claims 
to the whole territory. 

But Lam willing (said Mr. Smitn) to extend our 
laws over the American settlers in Oregon, and pro- 
vide for their adequate protecfon; and more than 
this they cannot ask for. He hoped he was not 
insensible to the demands of national honor; but in 
what manner was the national honor to suffer from 
the continuance of this joint convention? He could 
not discover how our honor should require its ter- 
Great Britain was more prejudiced by 
Her honor required 
its termination as muchasours. For twenty years 
it had been in force, and we had never, until lately, 
found that our honor required us to terminate it. 
Our honor would not be tarnished in the eyes of 
ohts injured, if we should suf- 
fer the convention to remain as itis. It was very 
certain that we could effect nothing by menace, 
Something more than that would be necessary to 


take forcible possession of Oregon. Te did not 


know that, because the rule allowed a member to 
speak but one hour, he was therefore obliged by 
the rule to occupy an hour. He had made the 
few remarks which he had proposed to offer; and 
now would leave the subject, not desiring to make 
a long Spec ch. 

Mr. COBB obtained the floor. 

On motion of Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, the 
committee then rose, 

Mir. JACOB THOMPSON (on leave given) 
save notice of a bill to amend the act entitled ** An 
‘act to confirm the sale of public lands in certain 
* cases, and for other purposes. ”’ 

And, afier an ineflectual effort on the part of 
Mr. McKAY to make certain reports from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, 

The louse adjourned. 


mination, 


its continuance than we were. 


the w orld, nor our ris 


IN SENATE, 
Tuvrspay, January 8, 1846. 
PETITIONS. 

Mr. PEARCE presented the petition of Mary 
Williams, praying compensation for property de- 
etroved by Seminole Indians, in consequence of 
its military occupation by the troops of the United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. DIX presented the oo of Jonathan 
Thompson, praying the reimbursement of certain 
moneys illegally charged against him in the settle- 
ment of his accounts as collectorof the port of New 
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York; which was referred to the Committee on |! 


Finance. 

Mr. D. also presented the petition of Hugh Mun- , 
roe McLean, praying the payment of certain out- 
standing loan certificates; which was referred to 
the Committe on Finance. 

Mr. HAYWOOD presented the memorial of 
Sally Boss, daughter and heiress of Charles Pos- 
tener, deceased, a surgeon of the revolutionary 
army, praying to be allowed commutation pay, and 
compensation for the loss of his medical stores at 
the battle of Camden; which, together with her pe- 
tition on the files of the Senate, was referred to 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. EH. also presented the memorial of William 
H. Thomas, praying payment for provisions fur- 
nished the Cherokee Indians, during the year 1836; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. CORWIN presented the memorial of the 
representatives of William A. Slacum, praying 
compensation for his services in obtaining inform- 
ation in relation to the settlements of the Oregon 
river; which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE 
OF ARKANSAS. 


Mr. SEVIER presented a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Arkansas, for the establishment 
of a mail route from Little Rock to Fort Smith, in 
Crawford county; also, from Perrysville, in Perry 
county, to Park’s Post Office, in Scott county; also 
from Benton, Saline county, to Perrysville, in Per- 
ry county; and from Benton, in Saline county, to 
Warren’s, in Bradley county; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. S. also presented resolutions of the General 
Assembly of Arkansas against the incorporation of 
a National Bank; against a system of internal im- 
provement other than for purposes clearly national 
in their nature and character, and in favor of a 
modification of the present tariff, so as to reduce it 
to the necessary wants of an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government; which were ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. 8S. further presented resolutions of the same 
Legislature, against the passage of any law for the 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands; which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr.S. still further presented a resolution, passed 
by the Legislature of Arkansas, instructing their 
Senators and requesting their Representatives in 
Congress to use their influence to procure the pas- 
sage of a law authorizing the appropriation of the 
lands heretofore granted to that State for a semina- 
ry of learning, to the purposes of common schools; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. 8. presented a resolution, emanating from 
the same body, in favor of a reduction of the rates 
of postage; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, and ordered to 
be printed. 


Also, a resolution in favor of a law securing to | 


settlers on lands covered by confirmed Spanish or 
French grants, their rights of pre-emption to those 
lands, and authorizing the proprietors of those 
grants to locate other lands in lieu thereof; and 
also confirming the innocent purchasers of lands, 
commonly called ‘ Bowie lands,’’ in their titles ; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. 8. still further presented a resolution by the | 


Legislature of Arkansas, in favor of the passage of 
a law authorizing the sales of the public lands, in 
half-quarter sections, to actual settlers; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, 
and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. BAGBY presented the memorial of mem- 
bers of the Bar of Washington, praying the repeal 


of the law requiring one of the Judges of the Cir- |! 


cuit Court for the District of Columbia to reside in 
the county of Alexandria; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. DIX presented the memorial of merchants 
of New York, praying an amendment of the law 
regulating the practice of admiralty courts in the 
prosecution of suits for the collection of seamen’s 
wages; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


IONAL GLOBE. _ 








MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON, 


The joint resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in relation to the erection of a mony- 
ment to George Washington, by the National 
| Monument Association, was taken up for consid. 
| eration, and read a first and second time. The 

question being on the third reading— 

Mr. CAMERON said that, if there was no ob- 
jection, he would ask for the third reading of the 

| resolution, as the association designed to lay the 
corner stone of the monument on the 22d of Feb. 
ruary, the anniversary of the birthday of Wash- 
ington, if a selection of a site could be made by the 
President before that time. . 

Mr. DAYTON said that the resolution of the 
Senate had been laid upon the table, with a view of 
considering that now under consideration, which 
was substantially the same, and which had then 
passed the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SEVIER inquired of the Chair the pending 
question; and, having been informed, he moved to 
refer the resolution to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that they might report as to the 
manner of the erection of a monument, and the 

| proper grounds to be selected. He desired to see 

a monument erected which would not be a dis- 
_ grace, but one which would be worthy of the na- 

tion. 

Mr. BERRIEN inquired whether the resolution 

_ which had been read was the same that originated 
| in the Senate, or that which had been sent from 
the House? 

The PRESIDENT replied, the resolution from 
the House. 

| Mr. BERRIEN said he hoped, without regard 
to reference, that it would be passed. The sub- 
ject had already been reported on by a committee 
_of the Senate. He appealed to the Senator from 
| Arkansas to withdraw his motion, that the Senate 
might now act, and, as he trusted, unanimously, 

Mr. SEVIER remarked that he would vote for 
the resolution with great pleasure; but it was vague 
and indefinite, and for that reason alone he desired 

| it to be referred to the committee, that they might 
report a plan and select a site for a monument wor- 
thy of and creditable to the nation. 

Mr. BERRIEN would respectfully suggest to 
the Senator from Arkansas that they had no right 
to control the erection of the monument—that be- 
longed to the association, who asked fora site a 
portion of the public grounds. The resolution of 
the House, as had been observed, was precisely 
the same, in meaning, as that which had already 
been reported by the Senate’s own committee, and 

| which had been laid on the table, because the 

House had then the subject before them. It merely 
| provided for the selection of a site on which the 
monument could be erected. 

Mr. SEVIER replied that, if he understood the 
resolution, it did not definitively specify the kind 
of monument, or where it was to be erecied. is 
object in desiring a reference is to have the resolu- 
| tion made more specific. 
| The resolution, at the request of several Sena- 
| tors, was read, as follows, viz: 
| Resolved by the Senate and House of Represento- 

tives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That the Washington National Mon- 
| ument Society be, and it is hereby authorized to 
| erect the proposed monument to the memory ©! 
| George Washington upon such portion of the 
| public grounds or reservations within the city 0! 
Washington, not otherwise occupied, as shall be 
‘selected and designated by the President of the 
| United States and the Board of Managers of std 
‘society as a suitable site on which to erect the 
| said monument, and for the necessary protection 
| thereof. 


Mr. NILES said, if anything was to be done! 
| this matter, he was decidedly in favor of the mo- 
‘tion of reference, with a view, a& they could not 
control the erection of the monument, that they 
‘might not too hastily give their sanction e 
There was a degree of responsibility attached ¥ 
‘| their action on the subject. If a corporation W% 
I to erect the monument, we ought to be informe? 
! what its purpose was, and what sort of a ae. 
| ment was to be erected—if it would be an honor 
|| the nation or not. - 
Mr. CALHOUN inquired whether the ques 
\| was now on the resolution; and ’ it 

The PRESIDENT having informed him that! 
was on the reference, 
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